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ABSTRACT 


Toward a More Multicultural Session of the 
California-Pacific Annual Conference of The United Methodist Church 

by 

Lois Root McAfee 

Given a thirty-five percent non-majority cultural clergy membership (2002) 
and this session’s desire to be increasingly effective in mission, this project 
argues that this 1600-member Annual Conference session has a mandate, 
capacities and capabilities to become a more multicultural organization: one in 
which (1) cultural diversity is a high value, (2) assimilation is pluralistic (two-way 
influential), (3) all cultural identity groups’ perspectives, processes and ideas as 
to what constitutes its work are valued and integrated into the organization’s 
core, (4) the organization’s formal and informal policies integrate multiculturalism 
far into its structure and informal networks, and (5) the majority cultural bias and 
inter-group conflict are kept to a minimum by managerial oversight. 

The project cites early roots for multiculturalism from the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, inconsistent precedents in John Wesley’s (1703-1791) theology and 
practices, and justifications in current denomination and session polity. It 
presents Thomas E. Frank’s articulation of the white ethnocentric cultural bias in 
the denomination’s polity, and the current international debate over Wesleyan 
“essentials.” It suggests, given today’s climate of diversity, that an additional 
essential conferencing question precede Wesley’s historic monocultural 
questions of ’’what to teach, how to teach and what to do:” namely, “who shall 
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teach.” This addition radically changes the context for asking and answering the 
other questions. 

Testing Frank’s hypothesis in this session, the project uses a grid of six 
current approaches to cultural integration in U.S. organizations and six ecclesial 
vocational categories for a case study. A small research team of culturally 
diverse session members used the grid to record and comment on the session’s 
integration practices during one day at the 2002 session. Following interpretation 
of the data, the project highlights theorists’ suggestions for next steps for 
experimentation by a proposed session pilot group. The project celebrates the 
session’s initial movements toward multiculturalism and use of change theory. It 
closes with suggestions of emerging areas for further research, among them the 
development and critical assessment of a U.S. non-European white theology 
reflecting nationwide cultural integration practices. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 

In June of every year, the 1600 members of the California-Pacific Annual 
Conference of the United Methodist Church come together in Redlands, 
California, for six days of conferencing in the Methodist tradition. They gather for 
conference business, prophetic advocacy and action, worship and spiritual 
nurture, community, service projects, and teaching and learning related to their 
current missional call. 

As a Conference clergy member since 1984 and more recently a 
Conference process consultant, I have watched as the composite face of the 
session has changed from one of mostly white men to one of men and women 
from a multitude of nationalities, ethnicities, races and generations. ^ Reflecting 


^The California-Pacific Annual Conference includes the areas of Southern 
California, Hawaii, Guam and the Marianas. Conference composition differs 
from the regional socio-cultural profile. While complete statistics are not 
available on the ethnic composition of the approximately 1600-member 
Conference session, the 2002 Journal reports that 35 percent of all clergy are 
non-Euro-American (21% all Asian American groups, 5% African and Black 
American groups, 4% all Hispanic American groups, .03% all Native American 
groups, and 4% all Pacific Island groups). Journal, Eighteenth Annual Session. 
California-Pacific Annual Conference of The United Methodist Church. Redlands, 
California, 18-23 June, 2002, E-14. I use these five umbrella cultural categories 
in this project. 

This membership shift is taking place while the Southern California region 
also undergoes major demographic shifts. The 2000 census of four major 
counties in the Los Angeles area indicates a population that is 42 percent 
Hispanic, 31 percent Euro-American, 10 percent Black, 10 percent Asian 
(including Pacific Islanders), and 7 percent other ethnic groups. Annette Kondo 
and Michael Finnegan, “Figures Show Latinos Near Equal Clout in Valley,” Los 
Angeles Times. 31 March 2001, B1, B7; Buck Wargo and Rene Luna, “Inland 
Valley Population up 21.5%,” Los Angeles Times. 31 March, 2001, weekend 
section, A1, A5. 
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these circumstances, the Conference’s formal structure has undergone visible 
change. The Conference has embraced the denominational formula for 
membership diversity in its key task forces, year-round committees, commissions 
and boards, and Conference staff. At the requests of many of its cultural identity 
groups,^ it has been adding cohesive culture-specific committees and 
commissions to its structure, with varying degrees of funding. Those planning 
year-round Conference-wide celebrations and worship services are coming from 
distinct culture identity groups to introduce the Conference body to a wide range 
of worship practices. The Conference’s pastors and other leaders have been 
encouraged to learn a second language. Currently, in light of situations of 
intergroup conflict, Conference leaders are undergoing training in mediation 
practices to help all culture identity groups work through practical and theological 
differences in their inter-group relations and build peace together. And 
Conference leaders are encouraging encounters of hospitality and welcome 
between groups. In one corporate action of inclusive hospitality, input from all 
cultural identity groups has been sought for viable criteria for local church 
mission, a preliminary for any church wanting to apply for funding assistance. 
These developments are representative of the Conference’s formal cultural 
integration initiatives. This Conference (and by implication, the session) is to be 
commended for its pro-active response to its internal cultural changes in the last 
twenty years in what may be the most diverse conference within the 
denomination. 

^The term cultural or culture identity groups is from Taylor Cox, Jr., 
Cultural Diversity in Organizations: Theory. Research and Prantire (San 
Francisco: Berrett-Koehler Publishers, 1993), 5-6. 
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This paper seeks to celebrate this activity, and to encourage its 
continuance and expansion by exploring the levels of integration within the 
session, a microcosm of the total Conference life. At the moment many cultural 
representatives are included at all tables and venues. However, the 
organizational culture of the session for the most part remains white ethnocentric 
and Euro-American in its overall tone and assimilation practices, formal policies, 
informal networking practices, and overall preference, or bias, as to what 
constitutes the Conference’s life and work.^ 

As presently configured, the Conference and the yearly session are 
practicing what social scientist Taylor Cox, Jr. calls a “plural” form of cultural 
integration: diverse cultural groups are included in the dominant-culture 
organization through affirmative action measures by one-way acculturation, with 
differences acknowledged and tolerated but not given expression in the 
organization’s core. By comparison, a multicultural configuration is characterized 
by mutuality of influence. For purposes of this paper, a multicultural organization 
is defined as one in which: 

• cultural diversity is a high value, 

• cultural assimilation is pluralistic (two-way between groups), 


^Methodist scholar Thomas Edward Frank has documented the 
denomination’s white polity bias in Polity. Practice and the Mission of The United 
Methodist Church (Nashville: Abingdon, 1997). Frank’s work appears in 
Chapter 2. 
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• all cultural identity groups’ perspectives, processes and approaches 
and ideas as to what constitutes the organization’s work are valued, and are 
integrated into, the organization’s core; 4 * 6 

• the organization’s formal and informal policies integrate 
multiculturalism far into its structure and informal networks, and 

• majority-cultural identity group bias and inner-group conflict is kept to a 
minimum by managerial oversight. 

It is my thesis that this annual conference session has a mandate, the 
capacities and capabilities, and its part to play, in becoming more multicultural. 

There are many reasons for the session to move beyond its practices of 
legislated protocol.® If a baptismal birthright comes with all people’s “natural 
tendency and capacity to speak their own ‘word’ about God (theos logia)," then 
each member’s word needs to be expressed “if they are to be subjects of their 
own faith and full subjects within the Christian community.”® If God’s Spirit 
speaks God’s word to the world through each person in his or her unique ethnic, 


4 This principle is adapted from David A. Thomas and Robin J. Ely, 

“Making Differences Matter: A New Paradigm for Managing Diversity,” Harvard 
Business Review 74 (Sept.-Oct. 1996): 85-86. The others are from Cox, 226; 
Table 14.1; reprinted with permission of the publisher from Cultural Diversity in 
Organizations: Theory. Research and Practice ©1993 by Taylor Cox, Jr., 
Berrett-Koehler Publishers, San Francisco, CA. All rights reserved. 
www.bkconnection.com. 

®The term “legislated protocol” is adapted from Robert Schreiter, 
Constructing Local Theologies (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1985), 151, 155. 
Cox lists moral, ethical and social responsibility reasons; legal obligations; and 
organizational economic performance goals (Cox, 11). 

6 Thomas H. Groome, “Theology on Our Feet: A Revisionist Pedagogy for 
Healing the Gap Between Academia and Ecclesia,” in Formation and Reflection: 
The Promise of Practical Theology, ed. Lewis S. Mudge and James N. Poling 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1987), 59. 
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gender, generational, theological and historical integrity for God’s purposes (Isa. 
55:11), then ways must be found to allow those words to be spoken, heard and 
responded to in an authoritative Conference setting conducive to hearing them 
as they are, not as they are altered and appear when screened through a 
Euro-American cultural filter. Active and receptive speaking and listening to 
God’s word through and to others of all cultures is as spiritually healing and 
empowering for all individual parties--and to the gathered community and its 
mission in the world--as the effective ignoring, trivializing or silencing of 
multicultural expression is spiritually damaging and incapacitating7 

The suggestion to move further into this major experiential paradigm shift 
will cause varying reactions. Minority cultural identity group members may well 
doubt that pursuing this mandate will deliver sharing of power, given that the 
denomination’s version of affirmative action has provided visibility but not 
influence. The invitation to join in multicultural convergence may reactivate 
memories of having their contributions ignored or trivialized, or it may activate 
present exquisite pain felt by one culture when another culture’s agenda is 
imposed upon it. Those situations exist throughout the denomination.® The rise 


^This is not to say that all words are trustworthy; discernment must be 
used as to their validity. Here the counciliar emphasis of Methodism comes into 
play. Judgments on others’ wisdom must be tempered, however, by awareness 
of the listeners’ own prejudices. 

^During worship in a recent session, two women accompanied the 
“mother” of their black church to a prayer station to ask for healing prayers and 
laying on of hands. They were suffering from their church’s unresolved pain from 
its having been asked ten years prior to give substantially to pay off the 
Conference’s affiliate retirement corporation’s indebtedness (which it did) when, 
at that time because of racial discrimination, their otherwise eligible African 
Americans members could not retire there. 
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of inter-cultural group lawsuits (usually with an incoming cultural identity group 
accusing the resident cultural identity group of inflicting hurt by imposing values, 
perspectives and practices on them through use of formal Methodist polity) adds 
financial and pragmatic dimensions to the moral issue, and makes clear the 
need for more than a romantic view of multicultural integration and symbolic 
gestures of bridge-building.^ 

The majority cultural identity group could resist for many reasons. Some 
would question the availability of time for this kind of sustained depth encounter. 
Others would find the prospect of this major shift disturbing because it will upset 
the formal and informal power structure in which they have a great investment. 
Others are just comfortable with things “the way they are.” Sincere others might 
not be sure it is in the best interests of incoming groups to do this: For them, a 
“limited diversity” is truly the best for all concerned; and any change in the 
organization’s culture of Eurocentrism would be a mis-step. For the sake of their 
own smooth transition into this culture, the argument goes, the onus is with 


^The 2000 General Conference pledged itself to undertake two 
conference-level actions toward racial reconciliation: to engage local churches in 
study sessions on repentance using denominational materials, and to hold a 
liturgical act of repentance. “Participation is Mixed in Acts of Repentance, 
Consultant Says;” The United Methodist Newscope: The National Weekly 
Newsletter for United Methodist Leaders. 21 Feb. 2003, 1-2. This Conference 
has done the latter, with some local churches doing the former. 

”1 consider all that stuff nonsense. There can be no reconciliation without 
facing the issues and going through the pain of addressing the issues.” James 
M. Lawson, California-Pacific Annual Conference clergy member and national 
civil rights activist, on the services of repentance and reconciliation held by 
various annual conferences in their sessions. Lawson, “On the Record,” The 
United Methodist Newscope: The National Weekly Newsletter for United 
Methodist Leaders. 9 Aug. 2002, 4. 
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members of incoming cultures to take on the session’s Euro-American values, 
norms and practices. 

However, a closer look at society in general reveals that an “either/or,” 
“them/us” discriminatory response (inclusion or exclusion on Anglo terms) is no 
longer the norm. Secular organizational responses to diversity in resident 
cultures 1 ® are numerous, complex and fluid, as literature in the field attests. 
From this paper’s resources, this paper develops a schema of six approaches to 
or ganizational integration which I use in a case study to examine the session: 
intolerance and resistance, indifference and exclusion, 11 discrimination and 


1 ®There are many as definitions of the multivalent concept of “culture” as 
there are cultures, further complicating multicultural integration. For instance, 
Cox defines culture as “the system of values, beliefs, shared meanings, norms 
and traditions that distinguish one group of people from another; manifested in 
what members of that group think, believe, understand and do.” Cox, 161. Gary 
Riebe-Estrella defines culture as “the social expressions of the understanding a 
people have of themselves and of their world.” Riebe-Estrella, “Exploring a 
Praxis-Oriented Methodology in Theological Formation,” in Dialogue Rejoined: 
Theology and Ministry in the United States Hispanic Reality, ed. Ana Maria 
Pineda and Robert Schreiter (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1995), 92. 

For Robert Schreiter, culture “represents a way of life for a given time and place, 
replete with values, symbols, and meanings, reaching out with hopes and 
dreams, often struggling for a better world” (21). For Jung Young Lee, culture 
“as a total process of human activity,” includes “languages, habits, beliefs, 
customs, social organizations, mores and values.” Lee, Marginality: The Key to 
Multicultural Theology (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995), 52. For Clara Sue 
Kidwell, Homer Noley, and George E. “Tink” Tinker, the term could be defined in 
terms of “basic world-view and philosophical orientations. . . differences in 
categorization, [including] categories such as religion and worship, the nature of 
deity, the relationship between humans and other parts of the created order, and 
differences in valuing space or time, community and the individual;” Kidwell, 
Noley and Tinker, A Native America Theology (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 
2001 ), 11 . 

1 ^he first two approaches are supplied by the author. 
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fairness, access and legitimacy, education and effectiveness, and assessment 
and revision of the work culture.^ Euro-American organizations have 
developed many integration options, and each of them testifies to the slow, 
sometimes reversing, and eventually paradigm-changing work of multicultural 
integration. 

The time is ripening for multicultural adaptations within Methodism’s 
traditional monocultural and plural integration patterns in this country.^ The 
cultural confluence in this session is amazing. The challenges before it carefully 


^These last two multivalent approaches assist the organization in being 
culturally responsible : responsible to oneself and able to respond to the lived 
realities of other cultures residing in one’s culture (Riebe-Estrella, 92). The last 
approach to multiculturalism gives the organization credibility in the public 
domain, segments of which are undergoing the same disequilibrium and 
transformation. Robin J. Ely and Debra E. Meyerson, “Theories of Gender in 
Organizations: A New Approach to Organizational Analysis and Change,” in 
Research in Organizational Behavior, ed. Barry M. Staw and Robert I. Sutton, An 
Annual Series of Analytical Essays and Critical Reviews (Greenwich, Conn.: JAI 
Press, 2000), 103-51. These ideas will be developed in Chapter 3. 

^Cox provides three distinct forms of organizational cultural diversity that 
will be used in this paper: monolithic : the organization is composed of a single 
cultural group, which is indifferent or hostile toward other groups; plural : diverse 
cultural groups are included in the dominant-culture organization through 
affirmative action measures and one-way acculturation, with differences 
acknowledged and tolerated; and multicultural : all cultural identity groups are 
valued and influential, with integration taking place through pluralistic, 
two-directional assimilation. 

Monolithic and plural types of organization practice one-way assimilation; 
newcomers are assimilated into the values and practices of the traditional 
majority culture. A monolithic organization discourages diversity; a plural 
organization tolerates it, but is reluctant to be changed by it. 

The above definitions are taken from “Table 14.1: Types of 
Organizations;” Cox, Cultural Diversity . 226. Contents reprinted with permission 
of the publisher. From Cultural Diversity in Organizations: Theory. Research 
and Practice. ©1993) by Taylor Cox, Jr., Berrett-Koehler Publishers, Inc., San 
Francisco, CA. All rights reserved, www.bkconnection.com. 
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to integrate further into a mutual community are riveting and immense. The 
wisdom of all cultural groups, of both their resistance and openness to the idea, 
is needed for this work. Authorized session conversations around this possibility 
would itself be a major moment--movement--of multicultural living. 

The historic record of the church has bearing on my thesis. Chapter 2 
outlines the extent to which the Judeo-Christian tradition, scriptures and the 
denomination’s historical and contemporary policies (seen through my 
Anglocentric cultural filter) provide authority for a fully multicultural Annual 
Conference session. It uses excerpts and scholarly supportive evidence from 
both testaments, current scholarship on the theological intent of John Wesley 
(1703-1791), Methodist theological developments in the U.S., and evidence from 
current denominational and Annual Conference polity. This research 
substantiates my argument for a more fully multicultural session. 

Acknowledging the session as a social organization, I present relevant 
organizational theory from five resources in Chapter 3: 

1. Taylor Cox, Jr. provides theory and examples of multicultural 
integration from the perspective of executive leadership in a formal organization. 
The first half of his book describes the damaging consequences of racial 
discrimination on both employees and organizations. 

2. David A. Thomas and Robin J. Ely examine the topic from the 
perspectives of middle management. They supply detailed narratives on 
incidents around three approaches to integration they found in organizations;^ 


^Thomas and Ely, 79-91. 
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3. Ely and Debra E. Meyerson provide a model for “outside” leaders to 
use for assessment and revision of the work culture, an approach which session 
discrimination monitors will recognize. The team’s three-tiered approach to 
integration identifies the ongoing tasks involved in sustaining multicultural 
integration. ^ 

4. Ronald A. Heifetz’s theories provide a helpful distinction between 
technical problems and adaptive challenges, and three forms of leadership 
authority: formal, informal and outside 1 ® which I used to specify session 
functions and functionaries. 

5. Michael Fullan presents five helpful characteristics of successful, 
transformed, leadership in what he describes as the current chaotic, “inexact” 
times of culture change, which leaders involved in cultural integration initiatives 
are advised to take into consideration. 17 

“Table 3.1 - Organizational Dimensions and Euro-American Typological 
Approaches to Cultural Integration,” draws these resources together to specify 
what is occurring within incoming cultural identity groups and the organization 
when each of these integration approaches is in effect. 

In Chapter 4, I introduce Maria Harris’ theory on six ecclesial callings, or 
vocations, each of which has priestly, prophetic and political manifestations. 
Harris introduces the idea of explicit, implicit or null activity. Her concepts make 


15 Elyand Meyerson, 103-51. 

^Ronald A. Heifetz, Leadership without Easy Answers (Cambridge: 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1994), 76, 77; 101, 183-206. 

17 Michael Fullan, Leading in a Culture of Change (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass Publishers, 2001). 
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it possible to name and analyze cultural integration practices--or lack 
thereof-within portions of the session, in the context of its authentic identity as 
an ecclesial organization. ^ 

In Chapter 5, I present a case study of the 2002 session, using a grid 
composed of the integration approaches and ecclesial theory of the prior two 
chapters. The grid was used by nine session members from culturally diverse 
backgrounds to gather data on current integration practices during one 14-hour 
day of the June 2002 session. The data appear in narrative form and in Table 
5.1: “Session Data Summary, California-Pacific Annual Conference Session, 
Wednesday, 19 June 2002.” 

In Chapter 6, I interpret the data and draw on the paper’s theorists and 
the session’s own recent experience for possible next steps. Tools for session 
leaders appear in “Table 6.1 - Formal Tools for Session Integration 
Transformation: In Place or Desirable.” Theorists’ suggestions for preparation 
for multicultural integration and keeping it are included as ideas for the session 
experiments. The chapter ends with further ideas generated from this research. 

At present, a lively international debate is in progress over what 
constitutes Wesleyan “essentials.” Based on the paper’s assumptions regarding 
the efficacy of all persons’ baptisms, the ensuing theoretical research and the 
case study findings, I suggest that the time may have come for the denomination 
to reframe the foundational conferencing questions put forth by John Wesley 

^Maria Harris, Fashion Me a People: Curriculum in the Church 
(Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1989), and Frank Rogers, e-mail to 
author, 6 Sept. 2002. Harris provides five of these vocational categories; her 
colleague Frank Rogers provides the sixth (oikonomia). 
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(1703-1791) in eighteenth-century patristic England, his consultative questions of 
“what to teach, how to teach, and what to do.” For this pluralistic era within 
Methodism and this society, it seems essential that these three substantial 
questions be prefaced with another question: the fundamental question of “ who 
shall teach.” This proposal will be supported in Chapter 2. This prolegomena 
question throws open the other three questions for dialogue and for new 
answers. 

My thesis structure and ideas are influenced by my social location as a 
Euro-American United Methodist clergywoman/spiritual director living in Southern 
California, with a background in mass communication systems and journalism, a 
deep love of the church and its people, and a peripheral association with the 
session’s structure. My perspective on this topic is influenced by my 
membership within the cultural identity group of privilege in this country, several 
significant personal and ministerial experiences of marginality, and by 
multicultural parish and classroom experiences and research in the literature in 
this field. 

There are many other perspectives on this issue besides mine, from 
people with cultural identities distinct from mine.^ This project barely samples 


'®For instance, Kidwell, Noley and Tinker, Native American Theolog y ; 
Lee: Marginality; Roy I. Sano, “Can United Methodist Theology Be Contextual?” 
in Questions for the Twenty-First Century Church. United Methodism and 
American Culture series, vol. 4, ed. Russell E. Richey, William B. Lawrence and 
Dennis M. Campbell (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1999), 51-61; The Original 
African Heritage Study Bible, King James Version, with Special Annotations 
Relative to the African-Edenic Perspective (Nashville: James C. Winston 
Publishing, 1993); Pineda and Schreiter, ed., Dialogue Rejoined ; and Thandeka, 
Learning to Be White: Money. Race and God in America (New York: Continuum 
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the resource materials in this rapidly growing fertile and broad field. I hope it will 
generate interest, investigation and response from people of all cultural 
backgrounds within the session who are taking these developments to heart. 

While the project invites the formation of experimental groups to 
experiment with the project’s proposals, it does not offer a specific formal 
strategy for implementation. That is because comprehensive action initiatives 
that will be effective will not come from the initiative and suggestions of the 
current majority cultural group (which is mine) but will arise over time as diverse 
and movitated groups share and receive one another’s honest, accumulated 
wisdom on the session’s actual integration patterns. Then plans for 
implementation can be formalized. This project offers information for those initial 
ruminations. 

This project is as much concerned with the inter-cultural processes by 
which the session lives as with the content of its life. It is concerned with how 
session members treat each other as much as with what they do. While the 
latter can be quantified, recorded in denominational polity, Conference rules and 
statistical reports, the former is heard in the oral narratives of people talking 
about their culturally lived experience in this session. While the latter may 
convince, the former may convict. Hopefully both witnesses in this project are 
strong enough to confirm my thesis. 

As an ecclesial organization, the session has faith principles on which to 
base its response to this mandate. Their roots are found in the Judeo-Christian 


Publishing, 1999). 
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faith and the denomination’s history and polity, which we will now examine in 
Chapter 2. 

This current chapter’s “first signs and proofs” leads me to restate my 
thesis: that the California-Pacific Annual Conference session has a mandate, 
the capacities and capabilities, and its part to play, in becoming more 
multicultural. The following pages focus on making that clear. 
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CHAPTER 2 
Theological Foundations 
Introduction 

The tensions and adjustments that come about when culturally diverse 
groups encounter one another are documented throughout the history of the 
Christian faith. In this chapter I examine the Judeo-Christian tradition in 
scriptures and the denomination’s historical and contemporary developments, to 
determine the extent to which they provide authority for movement toward a fully 
multicultural annual conference session. I do this from my particular cultural 
perspective, using this paper’s working definition of a multicultural organization, 
one in which: 1) cultural diversity is a high value; 2) cultural assimilation is 
pluralistic (two-way between groups); 3) all cultural identity groups’ perspectives, 
processes and approaches and ideas as to what constitutes the organization’s 
work are valued, and are integrated into, the organization’s core; 4) the 
organization’s formal and informal policies integrate multiculturalism far into its 
structure and informal networks; and 5) majority-cultural identity group bias and 
inner-group conflict is kept to a minimum by managerial oversight. 

Judeo-Christian Tradition 

First Testament 

The Semitic people of the ancient middle-east, people of color, were then 
as now multi-national and multi-ethnic.^ Travelers knew they could rely for a few 


1 Today Africans worldwide are recapturing the faith’s pre-Caucasian roots 
and reintroducing the richness of the Edenic heritage to the rest of the Christian 
community; see African Heritage Study Bible 
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days on the kindness of others of varying nationalities for lodging and provisions, 
by reason of pragmatic common hospitality codes. Hospitality was reciprocal; 
residents of a village knew that their safety in other lands depended on their 
treating foreigners well within their homes.^ Abram hospitably welcomed three 
strangers into his camp and was receptive to their prophesies (Gen. 18:1-8).^ 
The Israelite Boaz invited the Moabitess Ruth into the protection and provision of 
his grain fields, and later into his home and family life (Ruth 2). And Elijah and 
the widow of Zarephath mutually provided for each other’s necessities (1 Kings 
17:1-24). 

Support for equality within diversity appeared in Hebraic hospitality codes 
and its legal system. The code of law did not give preferential treatment to the 
Israelites, but provided equally for them and sojourners in their midst (Ex. 12:49). 
That equal treatment included equal and righteous hearings before Israel’s 
judges (Deut. 1:16, 24:17). 

The prophetic texts in Isaiah anticipate the coming together of the families 
of the nations in Jerusalem. After Israel’s apostasy, foreigners “joining 


^“Strangeness produces mutual tension between natives and foreigners, 
but hospitality overcomes the tension and makes of the alien a friend. 

Historically foreigners are primarily enemies or outlaws who should be killed. It is 
then found, however, that hospitality is a better way to deal with strangers, and 
they thus become the wards of law and religion.” Gustav Stahlin, “The Tension 
in the xenos Concept,” Theological Dictionary of the New Testament , trans. 
Geoffrey W. Bromiley, ed. Gerhard Kittel and Gerhard Friedrich, abridged (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1985), 662. 

^Hospitality laws carried such weight that when neighbors threatened 
Lot’s guests, he offered to give them his unmarried daughters (legally defined as 
property) in exchange for leaving the guests alone. See Gen. 19:1-11. 
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themselves to the Lord, ministering to him, loving his name,” would not be 
separated from the Israelites; but their offerings and sacrifices would be 
accepted at his altar in Israel, a house of prayer for all peoples (Isa. 56:3, 6-7). 

However, integration in early Judeo-Christian history usually fell short of a 
two-way pluralistic assimilation. For the most part; the Israelites were 
admonished to keep separate from other cultures to avoid syncretizing their 
religious beliefs, and therefore their communal lives, with those of other cultures. 
Reconciliation was to take place between estranged persons from the same 
culture (e.g., Jacob and Esau, Gen. 32-33; and Joseph and his brothers, Gen. 
44:18-45:15), or perhaps in a peace settlement between cultural enemies, 
usually short-lived, and certainly--most often--between the Israelites and God. 
Second Testament 

Jesus’ overall life and purposes support the chapter’s thesis for a more 
multicultural annual conference session. Jesus himself was a person of color, 
an outsider, a refugee, initially raised by his parents in another nation (Matt.2: 
13-23), then later in his home country under Roman occupation. Non-Jews were 
first to recognize his authority (Matt. 2:1-2). As a boy, Jesus confounded the 
established church with his new interpretations of the law. Early in his life this 
shifted the focus of the law from exclusivism to universal love (Luke 3: 41-50). I 
posit that the particular nature of the session's mandate is the mandate he 
handed over to his disciples at his betrayal: “Love one another. As I have loved 
you, love one another” (John 15:17). 

As with the prophets before him, Jesus incarnated his interpretation of the 
law. The Spirit of God had anointed him to preach and bring compassion and 
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liberty to the poor, to captives and to the oppressed (Luke 4:18-19). In that 
context, he sought to bring sight to the blind political and religious leaders of his 
day. He offered wisdom and healing to all comers without partiality. He 
gathered, instructed and empowered a band of followers, called from a 
multicultural crossroads region much like the region of Southern California today. 
His retinue included Greeks and Jews, both male and female, from many nations 
and economic classes-people with a variety of perspectives, practices and 
principles-who lived together and hassled and squabbled with each other and 
with his unique interpretations of the law, yet most of whom remained 
community. Jesus taught them about universal love by modeling it in all 
encounters. He showed them their exclusive behavior through stories and 
questions centered on the inclusivity that he was trying to teach (Luke 10: 

30-37). Jesus offered his Kingdom to a Roman centurion (Luke 7:2-10), to a 
woman of Samaria (John 4:1-30, 39), and probably to other citizens of other 
nations not appearing in extant Biblical texts. 

The communities giving rise to the four gospels recounted their 
experience of Jesus’ inclusiveness on their lives. They record that he called 
them to love--as if these others were themselves--the ones that God gave them 
as neighbor (Luke 10:27). He reinterpreted the Ten Commandments, converting 
them into blessings and compassionate behavioral and attitudinal guides for the 
culturally mixed crowds who listened (Matt. 5:1-12). Expanding on the 
reconciliation principles of the First Testament, he admonished people to be 
reconciled to each other before offering their gift to God at the altar (Matt. 
5:22-24). He counseled personal encounter between the primary parties on 
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hurts, followed by community intervention if needed (Matt. 18:15-18) and endless 
forgiveness to overcome the brokenness in human community: absolution 
mirroring God’s forgiveness of humanity (Matt. 18:21-35). Jesus himself was set 
straight by a Syrophoenician woman who recognized the gospel’s cultural 
inclusivity (Mark 7: 24-29). This gospel level of recognition, openness, 
receptivity, humility, inclusion and respect toward one another sets the example 
for the session for two-way cross-cultural community formation, including for 
cross-cultural reconciliation where it is needed. 

After Jesus’ crucifixion, God’s activity among an international crowd of 
Jews extended Jesus’ work. At that Pentecost event, the Galilean disciples were 
empowered to speak of the glories of God in languages and cultural paradigms 
of non-Galileans that were foreign to the disciples, and a more inclusive 
Judeo-Christian worldview became a reality for many. These converts from 
many nations, while retaining their uniquely diverse cultural identities, formed a 
lightly held unity and shared in new common practices (Acts 2:41-47) before 
heading home as people who had experienced a new way of relating to all 
others. The inspirited initiating events of that Pentecost signaled God’s desire 
for an end to cultural preference, exclusivism, and separatism. This momentary 
multicultural community is traditionally accepted as the normative paradigm for 
the Christian church, and its struggles are typical of those to be expected in living 
into this new community. 

Subsequent developments in the fledgling church strengthen this thesis. 
The book of Acts notes the activities of an early Jerusalem community of Jewish 
Christians and Hellenist Christians, which managed to work out a multicultural 
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solution to a day-to-day ministerial problem-unequal food distribution-and they 
created a participatory covenantal community out of two enculturated equal 
groups in the process (Acts 6:1-7) 4 Peter opened the minds of the Jerusalem 
Council with God’s admonishment not to call unclean that which God had called 
clean, in this instance the cultural outsider Cornelius whose Roman nationality 
was apparently not an issue for the Holy Spirit. God had shown Peter that God 
shows no partiality (Acts: 10-11). A later Jerusalem narrative depicts Paul, Peter 
and Barnabas arguing with the elders for inclusion of the Gentiles into the 
community just as they were (Acts 15:1-33) and as God’s Spirit-which made no 
differentiation-had already done (Acts 10:34). 

Nations in the region were also called to the task of inclusivity. Paul 
wrote to the Galatian community, chastising them for their backsliding into legal 
elitism. He reminded them of his own confrontation with a similarly backsliding 
Peter, urged them to remember their own justification by faith alone (not by any 
form of supposed superiority), and concluded his case by stating unequivocally 
that all are equal, Gentile and Jew, women and men, slave and free, all one in 
Christ (Gal. 3:28-29). Paul countered another version of exclusivism that had 
arisen in the Corinthian community with a reminder that all of them, himself 
included, were God’s work and belonged to God (1 Cor. 1:12,13; 3: 4-9). Paul’s 


4 lt seemed good to all the community that the Hellenists oversee this 
ministry. While they had agreed to a differentiation of the work along cultural 
lines, at least one Hellenist, Stephen, exercised his empowerment for the full 
ministry, doing “great wonders and signs.” He also confronted dissenters with 
extensive teaching about Jesus as the far-reaching fulfillment of the Messianic 
promise (Acts 6:8,10); for this prophecy he was martyred. The New Oxford 
Annotated Bible with Apocryphal/Deuterocanonical Books ed. Bruce Metzger 
and Roland Murphy (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991), 168-69. 
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second letter to the Corinthians reminded them of their all being changed into the 
likeness of Christ by the Spirit (2 Cor. 3:18). He called their attention to the 
ministry of reconciliation that Christ had given them among all people (2 Cor. 
5:18-19). Paul entreated the community at Philippi to help two of its members 
become reconciled (Phil. 4:2-3). This untimely born Roman-Jewish apostle to 
the Gentile communities models for today’s church an accepting and pro-active 
attitude toward reconciliation, unity and equality within a multicultural worldview 
and acknowledges this worldview’s transformative effect, supporting the paper’s 
thesis. 

These texts show that inclusion of cultural groups as they were was 
present from the inception of the church. Their recorded squabblings in part 
testified to the continuance of their cultural norms. With the destruction of the 
Jerusalem church in the war with Rome (67-70 C.E.), Paul’s theology of 
Pentecost favoring Gentile inclusion emerged as the foundational paradigm for 
this faith. The recorded struggles of the Christian church reveal the session’s 
very human predecessors. 

Altogether, in these ways, the early church’s explicit and implicit 
tendencies toward exclusivity, while still preserving and passing on the greater 
promise of inclusion, anticipate the difficulties that this will, and in fact already 
does, create. This Eurocentric Biblical history of the session’s forebears 
supports my arguing for a yearly multicultural annual conference session. 
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Denominational Tradition 

Historical Justification 

Methodism’s founder John Wesley (1703-1791) had the makings of a 
spokesperson for multiculturalism. He was an impressionable, eclectic, broad 
and avid reader. He founded his ministry on a wide range of ecclesial resources: 
patristic theology and practices from classical western and orthodox Christianity 
and contemporary spirituality. He lived and practiced his ministry within this 
flexible ecclesiological expansiveness. When new situations arose among 
various constituencies, Wesley worked to adapt Methodist practices to them. 6 
He change his mind over time as conditions warranted, and he would 
occasionally offer contradictory theological arguments, in part because “theology. 
. . itself was open to development and change,” a tendency that holds true for 
Methodist theologizing today. 6 

However, Wesley’s movement was more a response to historic 
discriminatory British classism than to ethnic issues per se; these were one of 
the movement’s subordinate concerns. Wesley himself spoke out against the 
introduction of slavery in Georgia in the 1730s, and throughout his ministry he 
supported front-line spokespersons by calling for its banning in Britain. But he 
did not direct his people to take part in social advocacy or to lobby the 
government for changes in laws, an exhortation that now occurs in every 
California-Pacific Annual Conference session in a myriad of forms/ Wesley did, 

6 Frank, Polity, 49, 60. 

6 lbid., 48-49, citing Richard P. Heitzenrater, Wesley and the People 
Called Methodists (Nashville: Abingdon, 1995), 319; Frank, Polity, 60. 

'Albert Outler, ed. John Wesley (New York: Oxford University Press, 
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however, expect individual acts of mercy from members through their 
involvement in his class societies.® 

Within his cultural parameters, Wesley cultivated an openly inclusive 
spirit toward others, in his own heart and among his followers. One of his most 
often quoted sermons emphasizes the catholic (universal) principle of loving 
God and all other people that unites them despite differing theological opinions 
and feelings: “Though we cannot think alike, may we not love alike? May we not 
be of one heart, though we are not of one opinion? Those (differences) 
remaining as they are, they may forward one another in love and in good 
works.”® This understanding of “catholic spirit” was not laissez faire grace. It 
was subject to testing: “In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; and in all 


1964), 56. Wesley’s article, “Thoughts Upon Slavery” (1774), and his Feb. 24, 
1791 letter (a week before his death) encouraging a member of Parliament in his 
war against the slave trade, were his heart cries for mercy. Charles Yrigoyen Jr., 
John Wesley: Holiness of Heart and Life (New York: Mission Education and 
Cultivation Program Department for the Women’s Division, General Board of 
Global Ministries, The United Methodist Church, 1996), 50; Heitzenrater, 307; 
Outler, “To William Wilberforce,” n. 1, 85-86. 

®Frank ( Polity . 306, n. 17) cites Randy Maddox’s statement that “Wesley’s 
often-quoted appeal for ‘social’ holiness represented not so much an effort to 
address social issues per se, but a conviction that holiness can only be 
sustained in community with other persons. In Wesleyan theology, the Christian 
practices of social action are a response to grace, not a blueprint for broad social 
reform.” Maddox, “Social Grace: The Eclipse of the Church as a Means of 
Grace in American Methodism,” in Methodism in Its Cultural Milieu: Proceedings 
of the Centenary Conference of the Wesley Historical Society in Conjunction with 
the World Methodist Historical Society: Held 26-30 July. 1993 in Cambridg e. 
England, ed. Tim Macquiban (Oxford: Applied Theology Press, Westminster 
College, 1994), 147-49. 

®Maddox, 135. 
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things, charity.” 1 ® The matter of what constitutes “essentials,” firmly in Wesley’s 
control in the England movement, became a topic of debate in North America. 
Denominational Justification 

While Wesley used his considerable authority to control the Continental 
movement through the general rules and sermons that perpetuated his vision, 11 
Methodist leaders in the colonies chose to emphasize Wesley’s catholic attitude, 
well suited to the post-Revolution political climate of liberty and equality. ^ 

Their license within the non-authoritarian culture in the colonies had mixed 
results, however. While this milieu provided freedom to be open to newness, it 
also provided the freedom to be exclusive. The denomination’s yearly journals 


1 ® The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church. 2QQQ 
(Nashville: The United Methodist Publishing House, 2000), 51. The Discipline , a 
legal framework for the denomination, is the evolving product of General 
Conference delegates dealing quadrennially with legislation originating in annual 
conferences or generated by the General Conference itself. 

11 1bid., 102. Preachers walked out of conferences at various times, 
accusing Wesley of dictatorial leadership. The movement was not a democracy, 
Wesley asserted; and anyone who did not like the way it was run was free to 
leave; Yrigoyen; 11. 

^Frank, Polity. 50. A racial color line was drawn early, the yearly journals 
attesting to the vehemence of points of view and evasion over integration on 
both sides of the Mason-Dixon line. An anti-slavery stance on the northern side 
did not equate with a pro-integration policy. Despite eminently qualifying as 
evangelical preachers, African Americans were among the first to be refused 
Methodist membership and election to the fellowship of the preachers. They left. 
Richard Allen, The Life Experience and Gospel Labors of the Rt. Rev. Richard 
Allen. Written by Himself and Published by his Request (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1960), 25-26; in Carolyn Henninger Oehler, Steps Toward Wholeness: 
Learning and Repentance: A Study Guide for United Methodist Congregations in 
Preparation for an Act of Repentance for Racism and Pan-Methodist 
Conversations on Union (Nashville: General Commission on Christian Unity and 
Interreligious Concerns, The United Methodist Church, 2001), 10-11. 
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attest to the arising of new voices seeking both inclusion and influence: laity, 
women as lay and clergy, and ethnic and cultural groups. But they met with a 
wall of resistance almost from the denomination’s inception. ^ The convoluted 
self-justifying rationalizations and legalities used to disenfranchise or to isolate 
portions of this collective that Christ had called together are a matter of historical 
record. 

In the last thirty years, given the climate of increasing cultural diversity, 
Methodist denominational polity has adopted more principles in support of a 
universal (catholic) spirit. In the face of growing disagreement on theological 
foundations, which include developments related to cultural diversity, Methodist 
scholars are presently reexamining organizational polity within the Methodist 
tradition. 

Thomas Frank’s research identifies three sections in the 1996 Book of 
Discipline focused on diversity that authorize my thesis: “The Ministry of All 
Christians,” “Called to Inclusiveness,” and “Our Theological Task.” 14 The first of 
these announces that the denomination’s unified character or “connectionalism” 
is now “multi-leveled, global and scope and local in thrust,.. . not merely a 
linking . . . but a vital web of relationships." The common faith tradition, polity 
and common mission of all Methodists is carried out in shared work “that 
reflects] the inclusive ... character of our fellowship.” All Methodists share “a 
common ethos” by which Methodists do things. ^ The second section 

^Russell E. Richey, The Methodist Conference in America: A History 
(Nashville: Kingswood Books, 1996), 82-84. 

14 Frank, Polity, 151. 

15 2Q0Q Discipline. “The Ministry of All Christians,” Section II, HI 30, 90. 
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acknowledges God’s creation of people with differences, seen by God as “good.” 
Inclusivism, defined as ’’openness, acceptance, and support that enables all 
persons to participate in the life of the Church, community and world, . . . denies 
every semblance of discrimination.” 1 ® The third section describes the Wesleyan 
theological task as being “open to the experiences, insights, and traditions of all 
constituencies that make up United Methodism.” 17 This Disciplinary section 
highlights the global character of this twenty-seven nation denomination as a 
theological challenge while also celebrating it: 

We affirm the contributions of United Methodists of varying ethnic, 
language, cultural and national groups make to one another and to 
our Church as a whole .... In our diversity, we are held together 
by a shared inheritance and a common desire to participate in the 
creative and redemptive activity of God. 

Our task is to articulate our vision in a way that will draw us 
together as a people in mission. 

In the name of Jesus Christ we are called to work within our 
diversity while exercising patience and forbearance with one 
another. Such patience stems neither from indifference toward 
truth nor from an indulgent tolerance of error but from an 
awareness that we know only in part and that none of us is able to 
search the mysteries of God except by the Spirit of God.” 18 


16 lbid., “Called to Inclusiveness,” Section VI, 1J138, 93. 

17 lbid., “Doctrinal Standards and Our Theological Task,” Section IV, 
11104,76. 

18 lbid., “The Present Challenge to Theology in the Church,” HI04, 83-84. 
The dual challenge is to move from a Euro-American centered worldview to a 
multicultural one, with a comparable change in theological constructs. Regions 
and international conferences are seeking legal affirmation of acculturated 
interpretations of polity that confirm this shift: The sixteen-nation Southern and 
Central Europe Central Conference sought reconsideration of a ruling against 
their reinterpreting polity, and dialogue with the General Board of Church and 
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Frank articulates the major challenge before the denomination: “to find 
ways to celebrate this rich diversity of cultural memories and practices, and to 
offer all groups equal access to the means of expressing their uniqueness.” 157 
He predicts that increasing diversity will force the denomination to decide “what 
traditional patterns of authority and decision-making to keep, what to change and 
what to let go.” 2 ® 

Here, Frank discloses a contradiction within Methodist polity that finds its 
way into the overall culture of the denomination: While espousing the virtues of 
cultural diversity, Frank argues, Methodist polity is written predominately in a 
“white voice.He uses the denomination’s use of the term “racial/ethnic” to 
make his point. This term replaced the earlier term “ethnic minority” which 


Society on the role of the church’s social principles in different national and 
cultural climates. ’’European Conference Wrestles with Adapting The Discipline,” 
The United Methodist Newscope: The National Weekly Newsletter for United 
Methodist Leaders. 30 March 2001,1. See also “Short Takes”: “The UMC and 
Roman Catholic Church Continued Their Dialogue,” The United Methodist 
Newscope: The National Weekly Newsletter for United Methodist Leaders. 31 
Nov. 2001, 3. 

I^Frank, Polity, 135. 

20 lbid., 19. 

21 Ibid., referring to the 1996 Discipline , 1f66A, 137. Frank (p. 86) invites 
the denomination to explore further its white ethnocentrism, citing examples of it 
in polity and practice. He points out how non-white groups normatively resist 
absorption into the “white Protestant ideals of Christian civilization.” For 
instance, just as in the language of the previous cited Discipline paragraphs, the 
language in the human rights section of the Social Principles refers to “we,” as in 
“’we assert the obligation of society and groups within the society to implement 
compensatory programs that redress long-standing, systemic social deprivation 
of racial and ethnic people.’ It is as if ‘we’ white persons are not a member of a 
racial or ethnic group, but are normative, though in need of reform.” Nor does 
“society” in that statement include societies of Methodists in other countries 
which are more traditional or where democratic principles are not the norm. 
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placed other ethnic groups in a “down” position relative to whites. He cites 
problems with the replacement term: The language .. clearly assumes that 
white persons are neither racial nor ethnic, but just ‘human’ (or something).” 

This ethnocentrism within the denomination is indicative of its white 
cultural blindness 22 This lack of sensitivity is also its loss. And overcoming it in 
a thorough metanoia is fundamental to a realistic future. With words all 
Methodists, whether in monocultural or culturally diverse regions, need to take to 
heart, Frank concludes, 

Until white people recognize their own ethnicity, they will continue 
to be trapped in a taken-for-granted world in which they think of 
their own ways as normative and everyone else as an aberration. 
They thus will have no perspective from which to tell their own 
story or name their own cultural strengths and needs. This 
unreflective condition not only drains away the vitality of their 
congregational life. It also makes them poor partners in imagining 
and constructing a church that truly incorporates the whole human 
family. 23 


22 Concretizing the current profile of cultural integration in the 
denomination, Roy I. Sano, former Conference Bishop, asserts that Asian 
Americans, while above the poverty line, are below the “power line,” with “their 
distinct needs... excluded from the issues that white, middle-class progressives 
address. Furthermore, white middle-class progressives name the contributions 
of Asian Americans.” He comments that while they are not oppressed, white 
progressives are “effectively managed ... as a kept people” by the same political 
realities that marginalize others. Their paternalistic tendencies for victims of 
those realities are unredeeming: Biblical stories indicate that God empowers 
victims to “tackle their own situations before rescuers arrive on the scene;” 57. 

23 Frank, Polity, 86-87, quoting Frank, “Ecclesial Vision and the Realities 
of Congregational Life.” Quarterly Review 12, no. 1 (spring 1992): 3-18. In this 
paper, I am emphasizing moving toward a more multicultural session as a 
transformational rounding out of community rather than as a white ethnocentric 
cry for social justice. The latter singular focus leaves the dominant cultural 
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With colleague Randy Maddox, Frank wonders whether the main task 
before the church is to continue to call the larger society to task, or whether the 
denomination needs to prioritize engaging in internal formation: to look inside 
itself, to hold itself accountable again and undergo the rigors of self-searching, 
as in the days of Wesley’s class meetings and societies. 2 ^ An ecclesial body 
that not only advocates social justice, but models justice and equality in its own 
house, is a very convincing witness. 

Some voices within the General Conference are articulating this need to 
address the denomination’s white ethnocentrism and are specifying ways to 
engage this preferential bias, in quadrennial additions to its Book of Resolutions . 
While these adopted policies do not have the force of law, this collective of 
resolves is “an official guide from our denomination to be used responsibly for 
reference, encouragement, study and support.” 2 ^ Resolutions invite 
experimentation and often presage Discipline polity. They are in effect for twelve 
years. The General Conference often updates the essence of a viable expiring 
resolution and adopts it in new form, if its truths still hold and the time continues 
to be ripe. 

Nineteen resolutions appear in The 2QQQ Book of Resolutions ’ section on 
racism, with more in other sections. I quote passages from several here: 

Whereas it takes significant change, learning, time and healing to 
eradicate racism; and . . . significant attitudinal and systemic 


group in an unexamined, unacknowledged position of privilege. 

2 ^Frank, Polity, 138, citing Maddox, “Social Grace,” 147-49. 
25 The Book of Resolutions of the United Methodist Church. 2000 
(Nashville: The United Methodist Publishing House, 2000), 24. 
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change to learn and to incorporate the gifts and contributions of the 
different racial-ethnic persons within the church’s ministry, 
structures and mission, therefore be it resolved that every annual 
conference within the U.S. have a strategy and program which 
educate and support systemic and personal changes to end 
racism and work multiculturally, and ... that an educational 
program which will include understanding systemic racism, a 
strategy for its eradication, appreciation and valuation of diversity, 
and guidelines for working with different groups in communities 
towards becoming an inclusive church be offered at least yearly 
within the annual conference. 26 

This resolution further stipulates that all clergy and lay leadership be encouraged 

to participate in such a program, and all newly ordained clergy be required to do 


In another resolution, the General Conference “suggest(s) that the church 
focus not only on the plight of people living in urban or rural ghettos, but also on 
white privilege and its impact on white persons.” The resolution directs general 
boards to prepare a study guide on white privilege and its consequences in 
church and society, and annual conference boards of Church and Society to 
sponsor workshops on white privilege, using curriculum materials that 
“communicate that, in our society, privileges that are taken for granted by white 
persons are often denied to others because of their racial and ethnic identity.” 

The resolution challenges “individual white persons to confess their 
participation in the sin of racism and repent for past and current racist practices” 
and for individual ethnic persons to appropriate acts of forgiveness. Finally, it 


26 Resolution 151, “Annual Conference Responsibility to Eradicate 
Racism,” adopted 2000; Ibid, Racism Section, 389. Emphasis mine. 
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calls everyone, “whatever their racial or ethnic heritage, to work together to 
restore the broken body of Christ.”^ 

Two other resolutions suggests specific ways to address racism and 
cross-cultural conflict: 

Resolution 68 adopted in 1996 unveils a comprehensive strategy of 
policies, procedures and practices to “implement intentions to be inclusive” 
through staff and cross-clergy appointments, cross-cultural experiences, and 
“tent” ministries for laity and clergy; and in encouraging annual conferences to 
“revise and perfect” their inclusiveness programs. It also calls for the updating 
of conference “Comprehensive Plans for Racial Ethnic Ministries,”^ including in 
these updates the incorporation of national plans for Hispanic and Native 
American ministries. 

The resolution exhorts annual conference leaders to enhance their 
cross-cultural, interpersonal and conflict management communication skills; and 
it urges conference councils on ministries to create ongoing dialogue 
experiences--”cross-racial, cross-cultural, interethnic, cross-gender-on what it 
means to be the inclusive church.”^ 


^Resolution 166, “White Privilege in the United States,” adopted 2000; 
Ibid., Racism Section, 416-17. See James Lawson’s comments, Chapter 1; 6. 

5"The reader is reminded of Frank’s comments on the term racial/ethnic. 

^Resolution No. 68: “Inclusiveness in all Dimensions of the Church,” 
adopted 1996; Resolutions. Racism Section, 191-93. The reader is invited to 
explore the wealth of resolutions on racism and inclusivity in this published 
collection of denominational intent—including those focused on education, which 
call for the collection, publication, and training for use of histories and 
bibliographies of persons of Pacific Island, Asian, African, Hispanic and Native 
American descent within the denomination. 
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All of these policies, practices and procedures for moving from monolithic 
and plural forms of integration into multiculturalism could be further incorporated 
into the Annual Conference session under the leadership of the Conference’s 
Commission on Inter-Ethnic Ministries. 

• Resolution 27, “Being the Church Amid Disagreement,” could be 
interpreted as an updated and expanded version of Wesley’s plea for a catholic 
spirit. Adopted in 2000 and appearing in the section “tolerance/intolerance,” it 
acknowledges the tensions between cultural groups and the need for a 
reconciling spirit. Citing the parable of the tares and the wheat (Matt. 13: 24-30) 
and the delaying of judgment that it teaches, this resolution acknowledges “the 
grace of imprecision”^ that God has given to overcome exclusive thinking. It 
asks Methodists to be their better selves in the face of dissension stemming from 
diversity that includes cultural pluralism: to let meetings be places of “holy 
discord” by practicing hospitality toward one another while disagreeing; to 
suspend preferences and prejudgments, and to listen, repeat back, and listen 
again to the wisdom of each other; and to give up the mental tendency to “expel 
culturally different others” from the care of God. 

This caring and pragmatic resolution was sponsored by the General 
Commission on the Status and Role of Women after its members noted the 
disturbing and growing presence of meanspiritedness that cultural identity and 
theological identity groups were manifesting toward one another in their home 
regions. This resolution seeks to move its practitioners into a multicultural world 
view, where all groups are relativized and no one group is the norm. It shifts 

^Emphasis mine. 
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preoccupation from “the way things are” to a possible alternative future by asking 
a forward-looking and telling question, “What would we like the nature of our 
community in The United Methodist Church to be when this issue that divides us 
is finally resolved?”^^ 

In addition to these statements of formal and informal polity, unofficial 
activity within the denomination’s assemblies also supports the further 
development of a multicultural annual conference session. Many persons in 
favor of increased multiculturalism who are not able to be influential within the 
structure are making their presence felt through political advocacy groups, 
coalitions and caucuses. 32 


31 Resolution No. 27: Being the Church Amid Disagreement,” adopted 
2000; Ibid., Tolerance/Intolerance Section, 128-32. 

qo ’ ’ 

0il At the international level, the Korean community has formed the Korean 
United Methodist Church, a parallel organization to the denomination. Korean 
Methodists can choose to be members of both. 

Unlike the Presbyterian Church U.S., the denomination does not certify 
caucuses or incorporate them into the official structure (Frank, 233). A new 
2000 caucus, United Methodists of Color for a Fully Inclusive Church (UMOC), 
advocates for “true diversity within the church,” invites participants to enter a truly 
multicultural dialogue and “prayerfully call[s] the church into accountability. 

United Methodists of Color for a Fully Inclusive Church...The Storehouses of 
God’s Justice Do Not Run Low. . . . (Chicago: United Methodists of Color for a 
Fully Inclusive Church, 2002), 1. See also True Diversity is a Gift from God! 
(Washington, D.C.: United Methodists of Color for a Fully Inclusive Church, 
2002). 

Sister caucuses such as the Methodist Federation for Social Action and 
the Commission on Religion and Race have an advocacy and an inclusivity 
power-monitoring function, publicly naming locations and instances of Methodist 
cultural exclusivity and calling the parent bodies to accountability. 
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Conference Sessions Justification 

Where the Book of Discipline does not provide direction, the Annual 
Conference is free to draft its own rules and policies. 33 A growing number of the 
rules lean in the direction of a fully multicultural annual conference session. 
Those rules (beyond those referring to the denomination’s discipline) center 
around the Conference’s mission, procedures and organizations. 

While much in the rules would qualify as supporting a plural organization 
(one-way assimilation) in perspectives, reflecting Thomas Frank’s critique of 
denominational ethnocentrism and use of language, I contend that some 
portions of the Conference rules contain specific authority for moving toward a 
more multicultural Conference session: 1) the Conference’s calling statement, 2) 
one of the statement’s three sub-tasks, i.e., “primary principles;” 3) rules 
governing specific Conference organizations; and 4) some specific Conference 
procedures. 

The Conference’s mission is grounded in the denomination’s mission. Its 
unique mission-the directives which give marching orders for the life and 
ministry of the entire Conference-appears in its own calling statement. The 
components of this statement are the result of an unusual corporate discernment 
process in the 1998 session which in itself was uniquely inclusive. 


33 While the rules authorize the use of Robert’s Rules of Order, the 
Conference has been using small group dialogue and discernment processes 
within Parliamentary Procedure on complex matters; however, the need for more 
multilingual facilitators and task force presenters is apparent. 
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In its entirety, the statement reads: 

Following the example of Jesus Christ... 

Bridging barriers that divide us ... 

Drawing strength from one another through the power of the 
Holy Spirit... 

We, the California-Pacific Annual Conference, 
covenant with God to cultivate, 

in partnership with local churches, 

New ministries and new disciples, 

New leadership and new life. 

For such a time as this .... 


3 4 2002 Journal. Rules N.A.3., 1-5. “Such a time” has come to include later 
action by the 2000 General Conference that lessened the number of delegates 
to represent the “relatively small” western jurisdiction by 21 percent because of a 
shift in the delegation formula that emphasizes lay rather than clergy 
membership and, related to that shift, because of declining lay membership: 
“2004 General Conference Delegation Numbers Announced,” The United 
Methodist Newscope: The National Weekly Newsletter for United Methodist 
Leaders. 31 Jan. 2003, 1. The 2001 figures for national membership (totaling 
8.3 million) by jurisdiction are: Southeast, 2.9 million; South Central,1.8 million; 
North Central,1.6 million; Northeastern, 1.5 million, and Western, 430,566 
members. “United Methodist Attendance Up, Membership Continues Down,” The 
United Methodist Newscope: The National Weekly Newsletter for United 
Methodist Leaders . 7 March 2003, 1. 

Jurisdiction delegates responded to that 2000 action by meeting under the 
theme, “We Will Not Be Silent,” to address the “extraordinary social, racial, 
lingual and cultural diversity” of the west. They sensed God’s call for them to 
“speak a prophetic word” for this time and context and to interpret this (word) to 
the wider church.” At a January 2002 strategizing meeting, one proposal 
acknowledged the unique ethos of the West: “defined by its behavior at the 
margins” that included “creative and risky dialogue about inclusivity and 
ethnicity.” 

Another proposal called for inviting ethnic leadership to take part in 
developing a western jurisdiction comprehensive plan for diversity training; “We 
Will Not Be Silent,” text of Western Jurisdiction declaration, July 12-15, 2000; 
responses and California-Pacific Resolutions No. 78a and 78b (n.p.; n.d.), 1-2. 
Richard Bentley and Keith Andrew Hwang, “Vision, Direction of UMC Explored at 
Western Jurisdiction Meeting," Circuit West. 1 Feb. 2002, 1, 3; in The United 
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Two concepts in this statement stand out relative to multicultural ism. 

The Conference pledges 1) to follow Christ’s intentionally inclusive example to 
confront internal barriers of all sorts, and 2) to engage jointly in mission to 
cultivate new ministries, disciples, leadership and life. The primary principles are 
elaborations on the entire statement. One of these principles, ’’build bridges and 
draw strength from one another through the power of the Holy Spirit,” indicates 
the Conference’s commitment to become more multicultural through this two-way 
fortifying, inspirited connection between any cultural identity groups “which may 
be separated by any type of barrier to mutual ministry.” And it also pledges to 
“encourage and support the diverse racial, ethnic, and cultural ministries and 
communities within the annual conference” 3 ® and derivatively, during its yearly 
session. 

A sequence of task forces have been assigned to flesh out the Calling 
Statement and to bring their suggestions for implementation to the yearly 
session. The current authorized body, the Leadership Team of the Conference 
sees two Conference tasks: to restructure to support the call and to “work. . . 
together to change the culture’ of the Annual Conference.” 3 ® Restructuring 
concerns, currently around staff reconfiguration, have fallen to the members of 


Methodist Review, 1 Feb. 2002. Dialogues under this rubric are currently taking 
place between cultural identity groups in California-Pacific Annual Conference 
churches. 

3 ® 2002 Journal. Rules II.B.1 and II.B.I.a, b; 1-5. 

3 ®“Conference Leadership Team Draft Report, 1 May 2002” (Pasadena: 
California-Pacific Annual Conference, May 2002), 2. Here, “culture” refers to 
tone, ethos, basic orientation, etc. 
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the Transition Team. Members of the Leadership Team have been providing 
general oversight and keeping the bigger picture before the session. 

In the June 2002 session, acknowledging that “hope does not lie in mere 
restructuring,” the leadership team changed its operating metaphor from one of a 
web of relationships to one of Christ as the vine, and of all groups as branches of 
the vine, all sharing the same DNA. The spokesperson acknowledged that this 
was an attempt to “reshape the corporate culture” of the Conference. 87 The 
team’s intent involves a shift from relationships of hierarchy to overall collegiality, 
a culture of mutual welcome. 88 In Spring 2003, the team finalized a mission 
statement for itself that it expected to bring to the June session: of “facilitating 
the conference in fulfilling its primary tasks and articulating a holistic vision for its 
future, guided in part by the Holy Spirit and by diversity in composition and 
thought.” 8 ® The intent for multicultural inclusivity is discernible in this group’s 
initiatives. 

Of all the portions of the Conference’s rules, the section on Conference 
organizations contains the greatest number of directives to empower the diverse 
composition of the Conference. This occurs primarily with reference to the 
division of ethnic ministries. This policy states that the Commission on Ethnic 
Ministries functions “to coordinate and design programs to meet the needs of the 
various ethnic congregations of our Annual Conference, to identify needed 

87 John Fanestil, portion of Leadership Team presentation, Wednesday, 

19 June 2002, plenary session, author’s notes. 

88 Bishop Mary Ann Swenson, “The Bishop’s Column,” Circuit West. 16 
Aug. 2002, 1, in The United Methodist Review, 9 Aug. 2002. 

^Leadership Team Minutes, 25 Jan. 2003; used with permission from 
Gaunnie Dixon, Conference Lay Leader; e-mail, 6 March 2003. 
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resources and to advocate for the concerns and dreams of our pluralistic 
community of faith.” 4 ® 

There are several ways that the acknowledged cultural identity groups 
educate the Conference session members on their priorities, concerns and ways 
of doing things: 1) their yearly reports in the spring preliminary report of the 
Conference; 4 ^ 2) through presentations, legislation, and petitions at session; 
and 3) by exemption from standing rules that regulate Conference organizations, 
such as rules related to tenure of office 42 ethnic composition of their bodies, 43 
and limitations on the number of Conference committees they can serve on. 44 
These exemptions allow cultural identity groups to form a more homogeneous 
and focused body with potential for a more influential presence. 

This chapter’s thesis is strongly supported by those organizations with 
unique rule clauses which already place the Conference further into a 


43 Journal, Rules, V.F.2.b., 1-18-19. Its membership consists of eight 
district directors of ethnic ministries, the vice-president of the Ministerios Latinos 
Council, a liaison from the Korean Ministry Council, and eighteen members at 
large from all the six major “ethnic groupings” [quotes mine]: Asian, Black, 
Hispanic, Native American, Pacific Islander, and White; Journal, Rules, 
V.F.2.b.(1), 1-18. In a shift of worldview, whites are listed as an ethnic group and 
alphabetically are listed last. Full descriptions of each of the related ministries 
and their interrelation is given: Committee to Strengthen the Black Church, 
Korean Ministry Council, Ministerios Latinos Council, Native American 
Committee, and Pacific Islanders Commission. There is no White American 
committee, bearing out Thomas Frank’s earlier comments on White American 
members’ blindness to their own, relative, cultural group status. 

4 'There is no report from a White American cultural identity group. 

42 Journal, Rules, V.A.4.b.(2), 1-15. 

43 lbid., V.A.3.d, 1-15. 

44 lbid„ Rules, V.A.4.e, 1-15-16. 
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multicultural configuration. Of particular significance is this description included 
in the responsibilities and relationships within the Pacific Islanders Commission: 

With regard to ministerial leadership the Commission itself shall be 
sensitive to the unique cultural and religious heritage of Pacific 
Islanders as well as the historical Wesleyan tradition of Methodism, 
and shall interpret the Discipline with due regard for its permissive 
inclusiveness in validating the variety of leadership styles within 
United Methodism. 

The Commission will work with the District Committees on 
Ordained Ministry and the Conference Board of Ordained Ministry, 
as well as other agencies of the Church, to implement this 
concern. 4 ® 

Reflecting this claiming of enculturated authority, the Pacific Island Commission 
is unique among cultural caucuses in that each church is represented by a clergy 
and a lay person, in effect creating a substantial, nationally diverse and inclusive 
“mini-conference” community. 4 ® 

The Native American Committee also organizes itself beyond 
Discipline- authorized district representation in the Conference session. It 
includes, among other representatives and members-at-large, one 
representative named from each of the four “gatherings.” 47 

The same section directs conference and district nominating committees 
to “implement ethnic inclusiveness and balance” among their nominees by 
utilizing the four-thirds rule. This rule specifies that bodies be composed of 


45 lbid„ Rules, V.C.2.f.(6) (b), 1-20. 

4 ®lbid., Boards, Commissions, Committees, and Agencies of the Annual 
Conference, B-9-B-10. 

47 lbid„ Rules, V.C.2.e.(1), 1-20. 
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one-third clergy, one-third lay men, and one-third lay women, and a fourth third 
to be composed of ethnic minorities youth and young adults.^9 

All of these formal rules show the Conference’s intentionality of honoring 
its culturally diverse composition and recognizing it as a gift. These rules already 
authorize varying degrees of cultural integration within the session. 

However, just as the business world is questioning if the new wine of 
many cultures can be best held in the old skins of existing organizational forms 
and assumptions, so also are many United Methodists questioning the 
applicability of the present system for the new reality of cultural diversity and are 
seeking a new worldview, a new paradigm.^ Hopefully, this emerging paradigm 
would incorporate ways that other member cultures “do” church, or how they 


^®An example of Thomas Frank’s observation on “us/them” Discipline 
language. Emphasis mine. 

^ Journal, Rules, V.A.4.d., 1-15. Under other rules guiding Conference 
procedures, a sub-section states that those appointed by their districts as voting 
observers to sessions are to reflect the ethnic and racial make-up of their district; 
Ibid., Rules III.F.6.1-8. In the portion of this rule section which spells out 
procedures for quadrennial nominations for episcopal election, each nominee is 
to submit a statement that includes his/her ethnicity to the session; Ibid., Rules 
III.H.2-3,1-9. While not a rule, it is common practice during election of delegates 
to the quadrennial General Conference, that, after the first five members of lay or 
clergy to the delegation are elected, someone stands to move that the remainder 
be chosen with respect to cultural and age balance. And that balance is 
monitored by the Conference secretary when announcing the results of each 
ensuing ballot; author’s notes. However, due to national redistribution of number 
of representative delegates by shifts in membership, the session’s total 
delegation has been greatly reduced, so this practice may change in some 
fashion. See Resolution 65, “Ethnic Membership on Boards and Agencies,” 
Cultural Issues Section, Resolutions 2000, 189. 

^Frank, Polity, 19. 
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practice a catholic spirit in all their dealings with others, live together in 
community, and serve God in a multiculturally diverse world. 

In this chapter I have argued for a multicultural annual conference session 
based on the church’s tradition and denominational heritage. This is a 
disorienting transition time for the denomination in the U.S., and in countries 
outside the U.S.^ 1 It is one of revisiting theological traditions and the church’s 
history, with focused attention on its history in this country. It is a time of 
experimentation and new syntheses as the denomination’s diverse fragments of 
cultures, theological stances, and gender and generational wisdom swirl around 
together before settling into new two-way connecting patterns.And, 
acknowledging the cultural plurality of Christians who have plenty to teach 
regarding their acculturated faith experience within U.S. Methodism, it is clearly 
time to make way for the essential presence of many, varied, valid, voices. 


51 Regional issues have not been addressed officially because “the 
church’s leaders want to maintain unity.” Robert L. Wilson and William H. 
Willimon, The Seven Churches of Methodism (Durham, N.C.: J. M. Ormond 
Center, Duke Divinity School, 1985), 2. They identify those regional cultures as: 
Yankee, Industrial Northeastern, South, Midwest, Southwest, Frontier and 
Western- Frank, Polity, 300, n.24 

5^0ne way to understand the current theological debate within the 
denomination is to look at it in terms of what constitutes the “essential and 
nonessential Wesley”~the primacy of Wesleyan historic doctrines or of 
enculturated or contemporary interpretations, relevant to the inclusion of all 
cultural identity groups as they are. For examples, see Donald E. Messer and 
William J. Abraham, eds., Unity. Liberty and Charity: Building Bridges Under Icy 
Wat er s (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1996); and William Abraham, Waking from 
Doctrinal Amnesia: The Healing of Doctrine in The United Methodist Church 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1995). Frank cites other participants in this debate, 305, 
n. 9. Also see M. Douglas Meeks, ed., What Should Methodists Teach?: 
Wesleyan Tradition and Modern Diversity (Nashville: Kingswood Books, 1990). 
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Methodists repeat Wesley’s three conferencing questions with almost the 
fervor of beloved litany. I propose that the examples in this chapter of the 
religious tradition and historic and contemporary ecclesial organizational polity 
justify reframing Wesley’s questions by adding a preliminary fourth question 
which has become essential, given the composition of today’s Methodist 
assemblies. This is one question which Wesley with his authoritarian personality 
and in his monocultural (one-way assimilation) eighteenth-century Anglican 
milieu never perceived: that is, “who shall teach.” That retraditioning of 
foundational Methodist polity and procedure will exponentially extend the context 
in which the other three questions will be answered. 

In the next chapter, social scientists associated with organizational theory 
are also drawn on as teachers. Secular organizations have been wrestling with 
this challenging invitation for many years, to the point of articulating existing 
multiple integration approaches. Later in this paper, their theory helps us 
differentiate among existing integration practices within the session. Their 
wisdom locates the issue of a multicultural conference in a broader 
organizational context, giving further credence overall to the idea of a 
multicultural Annual Conference session. 
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Chapter 3 

Organizational Foundations 
Introduction 

The California-Pacific Annual Conference is part of the larger sweep of 
U.S. organizations struggling with cultural diversity and integration. This reality 
has become a pressing topic among organizational leaders and theorists. 
Organizations are facing what Ronald A. Heifetz terms adaptive work : significant 
learning required of the organization to address conflicts in the values people 
hold, or learning needed to lessen the gap between the values people stand for 
and the often systemic reality they face. 1 In the case of the session, both 
aspects of adaptive work apply. 

Organizational management theory has much wisdom to offer the session 
on integrating multiculturally. Three of the following researchers or research 
teams focus on organizations who have made the move, and one other offers 
applicable theory from another social venue. Two additional researchers 
theorize on change theory. 

While the literature on this subject covers a wide range of theoretical 
approaches, on several matters researchers are in agreement: Organizations 


1 1n adaptive work, the exposure, orchestration and pain of internal 
contradictions leading to conflict—within individuals and community alike--provide 
the leverage to mobilize people to learn new ways. Adaptive work requires 
changes in values, beliefs and behavior. These problems demand innovation. 

In contrast, technical work refers to techniques or modes of action that can solve 
or deal with routine problems. Heifetz, Leadership, 76, 77. Also Ronald A. 
Heifetz and Donald A. Laurie, “The Work of Leadership," Harvard Business 
Review 75 (Jan. - Feb. 1997): 124-25. 
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that integrate multiculturally derive benefits for both the organization and 
employees. These benefits come from the new-found wealth of experience, 
wisdom and skills, and from the dynamic synergy that a culturally mixed 
workforce provides. These organizations also discover that their products or 
service have a better “fit” with the culturally diverse clientele they are serving. 

I would encourage all readers, particularly executive-memo type readers 
in search of the bottom line, to engage in a two-level reading of this section: the 
theoretical concepts and systems in the text, providing language by which we 
can compare experiences and strategize; and the wisdom appearing below the 
“bottom line:” the true-to-life stories that can provide motivation toward 
multiculturalism. The wealth of this chapter’s experts-both theorists and people 
in the workplace--is provided to build my thesis that this session has a mandate, 
the capacities and capabilities, and its part to play in becoming more 
multicultural. 

The theory is presented in relation to the paper’s working definition of a 
multicultural organization, one in which: 1) cultural diversity is a high value, 2) 
cultural assimilation is pluralistic (two-way between groups), 3) all cultural identity 
groups’ perspectives, processes and approaches and ideas as to what 
constitutes the organization’s work are valued, and are integrated into, the 
organization’s core; 4) the organization’s formal and informal policies integrate 
multiculturalism far into its structure and informal networks, and 5) 
majority-cultural identity group bias and inner-group conflict is kept to a minimum 
by managerial oversight. 
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Organizational Management Theory 


Introduction 

In this section, we hear four voices of management theorists Taylor Cox, 
Jr., David A. Thomas and Robin J. Ely, Ely and Debra E. Meyerson on cultural 
integration, and two others, Michael Fullan and Ronald A. Heifetz on change. 

Cox organizes his material to provide management formal scores of 
organizational entries into the cultural integration task. In his comprehensive 
volume, he outlines four dimensions or arenas within organizational life which 
can be examined for integration practices, where adaptive work may need to 
occur. 

Thomas and Ely’s research centers on line managers and employees 
within the organization. I use their material because 1) their three approaches to 
cultural integration are broad enough that theory from the other resources can be 
inserted into them; 2) their integration constructs are easily usable, a boon to the 
California-Pacific Annual Conference 2002 session observer-participants who 
provide this paper with a case study; and 3) the authors’ comments and 
examples of the day-to-day multicultural integration of Hispanic, African 
American, Chinese and employees of other cultures stir the imagination and 
carry forward-moving energy for further visioning within the session. 

The Ely-Meyerson insights come from the perspective of consultants from 
outside a particular organization’s culture. They were asked to observe social 
practices on gender integration and to craft initiatives for change. From this 
perspective, they offer a three-pronged theory that allows for critique that those 
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within the structure are not able to do because of institutional expectations and 
ingrained habits. I borrow their schema for the issue of cultural integration. 

These two research teams provide four theoretical approaches to 
organizational integration based on existing practices, which I augment with two 
approaches of my own, for a framework of six. All of these materials are 
summarized and correlated in “Table 3.1: Organizational Dimensions and 
Euro-American Typological Approaches to Cultural Integration.” 

While the Fullan and Heifetz materials do not address the specific issue of 
multicultural integration, I include them because they offer road maps for 
complex and ambiguous times such as these, within which all theories related to 
cultural integration are having to operate. 

Heifetz ‘s work is valuable for his depiction of the art and dance of leading 
an organization into adaptive work. It also illustrates the effectiveness of 
collaboration among formal, informal and outside leaders. Fullan moves the 
theoretical focus to formal leaders operating in the context of the gradual 
disintegration of linear progressive philosophical principles worldwide. His theory 
on leading in cultures of change aims to help organizational leadership adjust 
their operating paradigms “to make more good things happen, and fewer bad 
things happen.” 2 

Each theory has something to offer session leaders and members for 
moving further into a multicultural configuration. As a reminder, however, there 
are significant formal differences between the session and for-profit 
organizations. An organization with paid employees maintains certain “economic 


2 Fullan, 4. 
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clout” over its employees, higher motives notwithstanding; and its members work 
on producing a product or service five days a week, every week, every year, 
market volatility notwithstanding. By contrast, the session’s reason for being is to 
help its constituents attain the high purposes of the Gospel through the 
denomination’s and its own understanding of mission. Its “employees” are 
non-paid in the coin of the realm; and its life span is for six days only, its 
substance and human resource rolls reconfigured the following year. 

Theory 

Taylor Cox. Jr.: Organizational Dimensions 

Cox, an African American sociologist, devotes one-hundred and fifty 
pages, the first half of his book, recording the debilitating effects of cultural and 
racial prejudice in the workplace. He suggests tactics and strategies within the 
organization’s leadership and structure for overcoming this.^ 

In Cox’s model, multicultural integration is the responsibility of hierarchical 
leadership. Cox locates managing cultural diversity “at the center of leadership 
tasks today for moral, ethical and social responsibility goals; legal obligations; 
and economic performance goals.” 4 If cultural diversity is managed well, an 
organization’s overall performance is profitably enhanced in five ways; 1) the 
ability to hire and retain of top-notch gifted persons; 2) increased assets for 
marketing efforts; 3) greater creativity and innovation; 4) higher degree of 

^This material could serve as the basis for a theoretical educational tool 
on organizational racism. See Chapter 4 for additional, non-discursive, learning 
forms. 

4 Cox, 11. 
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problem solving capabilities; and 5) increased flexibility in the organization. 
Overall, the likelihood of “groupthink” is diminished.^ 


^Ibid., 27 and 108. Basic cultural differences can affect management of 
inter-group and intra-group communication. These also affect career 
performance and assessment. Reminiscent of the definition of culture in Kidwell 
et al, Native American Theology ( chp. 1, n. 10), Cox cites six areas of behavior 
in which these variances pose difficulty in early integration interactions: 1), time 
and space orientation, 2) leadership style orientations, 3) individualistic versus 
collectivistic socialization patterns, 4) competitive versus cooperative behavior, 5) 
locus of control, and 6) communication styles. These major differences are 
present in the cultural mix constituting the Conference session. 

Robert Schreiter adds another area of complexity and promise: the depth 
messages found in verbal and non-verbal signs and symbols (semiotics) in a 
culture’s language system. These include 1) the syncretic, indigenous ways of 
receiving or constructing knowledge in community-oriented or individually- 
oriented cultures, 2) the effect on these on religious language and behavior, 3) 
the importance of the bearer of the message, be it a person or an event [witness 
the worldwide symbolic importance--with various compelling meanings 
depending on the country-of the destruction of the World Trade Center towers, 
Sept. 11, 2001], and 4) cultures’ patterns of change. All of these fit into a 
semiotic approach to constructing meaning. A system of semiotics offers the 
hope of a universal system for communicating and investigating, once basic 
rules for interpreting are agreed upon (49-53). 

In the second edition of their work, Lee G. Bolman and Terrence E. Deal 
added the “symbolic frame” to their construct of structural, human resource and 
political frames for helping leaders make sense of organizations. This frame 
sees life as more fluid than linear and “seeks to interpret and illuminate basic 
issues of meaning and belief [the authors later add “faith”] that make symbols so 
powerful. It depicts a world far different from traditional canons of rationality, 
certainty and linearity.” People create symbols to help them interpret paradoxes, 
ambiguities, uncertainties. Bolman and Deal, Reframing Organizations: Artistry- 
Choice and Leadership, rev. ed. (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 

1997), 216-17. See the epilogue of this paper for an example of semiotic 
communication across cultures related to this paper’s thesis. 

Robert B. Kaplan points to another fundamental variable: the thought 
processes of different linguistic groups he had researched, diagrammed here: 
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Cox provides executives a four-dimensional framework for looking at 
integration within different arenas of an organization: 1) its overall organizational 
culture and acculturation process, 2) its formal structural integration, 3) its 
informal integration, and 4) its organizational biases. Cox’s dimensional 
framework is used throughout this paper, with these definitions: 

• or ganizational culture and acculturation process: “the underlying 
values, beliefs, and principles that serve as a foundation for the organization’s 



Robert B. Kaplan, “Cultural Thought Patterns in Intercultural Education,” 
Lang ua ge Learning 16, nos. 1-2,1966): 5. Generally, English writing and 
thinking is linear, Semitic language writers and speakers speak in reiterated 
parallel sentences, and Chinese and Korean writings and thinking are marked by 
indirection. The communication patterns of persons he studied in Romance 
cultures are marked with digressions, and Russian thinking and writing is marked 
by periods of unarticulation. Permission to use the above materials, Blackwell 
Publishing Ltd.; nonexclusive world English Language rights granted, print only. 

For additional complex variables, see also Women’s Ways of Knowing: 
The Development of Self. Voice, and Mind, by Mary Field Belenky, Blythe 
McVicker Clinchy, Nancy Rule Goldberger, and Jill Mattuck Tarule (New York: 
Basic Books, 1986). For women, the challenge is to wear two lenses through 
which to view and interact with the world: the “given” lens of the masculine 
paradigm and the lens with authenticity for women-without becoming 
schizophrenic. Stephen B. Bevans adds to the complexity with six 
contextualized theological models he discovered in cultures (these are all 
operating simultaneously within this Conference session): translation 
(evangelical), anthropological, praxis, synthetic, transcendental, and 
countercultural. Bevans, Models of Contextual Theology, rev. ed., Faith and 
Cultures Series (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 2002). 
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management system, as well as the set of management principles and behaviors 
that both exemplify and reinforce those principles.”® 

• formal structural integration : “levels of heterogeneity seen in an 
organization’s overall employment profile and participation in the power 
structure,” 7 and the policies, procedures and practices that determine them; 

• informal integration : career advancement through participation in 
informal groups in terms of access to social networks (communication and 
friendship networks) and mentoring activity by persons in senior positions of the 
same cultural background;® and 

• organizational bias : “the fact that preference patterns inherent in 
organizational management often inadvertently create barriers to full participation 
by organization members from cultural backgrounds that differ from the 
traditional majority group.”® 

As mentioned earlier, no organization, or group, is value free; all 
organizations have a built-in bias affecting their functioning. An organization’s 
bias colors its informal network formation, its formal structure, and its overall 
culture and assimilation methods. The point is to find out what a given 
organization’s underlying bias is, so that it can be publicly acknowledged and 
adjustments can be made. Cox suggests that top management authorize, 

®Cox, 161, citing Daniel Denison, Corporate Culture and Organizational 
Effectiveness (New York: Wiley, 1990), 2. 

7 Cox, 177. 

8 lbid„ 195-96. 

®lbid., 207. Examples of these are cited under the Access and Legitimacy 
approach to integration. 
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publicize, and support core groups of culturally diverse employees across the 
organization, with a direct line of communication and accountability to them. 
These groups are to audit the organization’s structure for discriminatory practices 
and to suggest policy, practices and procedures that can overcome or minimize 
this bias. 

Six Approaches to Cultural Integration 

These approaches to cultural integration are at the heart of the thesis. 
They arose out of the lived realities of many cultural identity groups in the U.S. 
When used for examining cultural practices in Cox’s organizational dimensions, 
they uncover historic trends and emerging integration patterns in an organization. 

These approaches are used for the paper’s case study, and they provide 
language and concepts for leaders to use to talk about organizational integration 
practices. A synthesized correlation of the last five of these approaches with 
Cox’s dimensions appears on the next page in “Table 3.1: Organizational 
Dimensions and Euro-American Approaches to Cultural Integration.” The six 
approaches are: intolerance and resistance, indifference and exclusion, 
discrimination and fairness, access and legitimacy, education and effectiveness, 
and the hypothetical construct of assessment and revision of the work culture. ^ ® 
Many readers from non-majority cultural identity groups will recognize the two 
preliminary approaches from their own culture’s lived reality in the U.S. and 


^ ®The approach of “intolerance and resistance” was not used for the 
session case study because it had not yet been identified and articulated for this 
paper in time for the study. 
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Sources: Dimension categories: Robin J. Ely and Debra E. Meyerson, “Theories of Gender in Organizations: A New Approach to Organizational Analysis and Change,” in Research in 
Organizational Behayior; A n Annual Series of Anaiy.ticaJ .Essays,and ,QrilicaLEevigws, ed. Barry M. Staw and Robert I. Sutton (Greenwich, Conn.: JAI Press, 2000), 103-51; and Taylor Cox, 
Jr., Cultural Diversity in Organizations;.Theory. Research and Practice (San Francisco: Berrett-Koehler, 1993). Integration Approach Categories: *: David A. Thomas and Robin J. Ely, 
“Making Differences Matter: A New Paradigm for Managing Diversity, Harvard Business Review 74 (Sept.- Oct. 1996): 79-91; and **: Ely and Meyerson (see above). 

Note: Because of space constraints, abbreviations are used for Cultural Majority Identity Groups (CMaGs), Cultural Minority Identity Groups (CMiGs), and Cultural Identity Groups (CIGs). 


D1MENSIQN> 

PROBLEM 

DEFINITION 

ASSIMILATION 

VISION 

QRGN’L CULTURE 
POLICIES 

FORMAL 

STRUCTURE. 

PROCESSES 

INFORMAL 
NETWORK] NO 
PRACTICES 

OUTCOMES, 

BENEFITS. 

LIMITATIONS 

APPROACH; 







INTOLERANCE 
& RESISTANCE 

(monolithic) 

CMaGs do not want 

CMiGs in 

the organization. 

Maintenance of 

CMaG org’n as 
separate entity. 

We discriminate. 

Org’n adopts 
procedures and 
rules that stymie 
integration. 

Discrimination 
including 
stereotyping and 
racial profiling. 

Psychic harm, 
systemic “power 
against” continues. 

INDIFFERENCE 
& EXCLUSION 
(monolithic) 

CMaGs do not see 
a problem with 
orgn’s monolithic 
orgn’l practices. 

Subtle: CMiGs may 
work here but won’t 
be brought equally 
into orgn’l culture. 

Ail employees are 
the same. 

Leadership is 
exclusively white. 

CMiGs lack access 
to advantages from 
networking 
practices. 

CMiGs retain 
norms; built-in bias 
remains. 

DISCRIMINATION 

AND FAIRNESS* 
(monolithic) 

CMiGs seen as 
lacking CMaG 
know-how and as 
sole source of 
integration 
“problem.” 

Fulfill quotas and 
use one-way 
assimilation. We 
are color-blind here; 
differences do not 
matter. 

CMiGs acculturate 
to orgn‘1 norms; 
org’n loses benefits 
of CMiG wisdom for 
its work. 

“Fix” CMiGs by 
training and 
mentoring for white 
perspectives, 
values, practices. 

CMiGs keep a 
distance to retain 
their norms where 
possible; CMaGs 
feel threatened by 
change in norms. 

CMiGs are present. 
CMaG org’n fails 
to reflect on 
imposition of its 
cultural bias which 
remains intact. 

ACCESS AND 
LEGITIMACY* 

(plural) 

Pg. 1 of 2 

Differences have 
pragmatic value; 

CMiG wisdom is 
needed for new 
markets. 

CMiGs brought in to 
fill niche positions 
for organization’s 
immediate needs. 

Org’n celebrates 
differences but fails 
to learn or value 

CMiG’s norms, 
perspectives, skills 
or processes. 

While serving as 
leaders in niche 
positions, CMiGs 
are possibly ignored 
for general 
promotions. 

CMiGs unable to 
advance as they 
are , lacking CMiG 
mentors, networks, 

“ins” where they can 
make a difference. 

New jobs are 
available for new 
people; company is 
effective. Cultural 
bias remains 
unacknowledged 
and unexamined. 
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Table 3,1 - Organizational Dimensions and Euro-American Typological Approaches to Cultural Integration 


Sources: Dimension categories: Robin J. Ely and Debra E. Meyerson, “Theories of Gender in Organizations: A New Approach to Organizational Analysis and Change," in Research in 
Organizational Behavior: An Annual Series of Analytical Essays and Critical Reviews , ed. Barry M. Staw and Robert I. Sutton (Greenwich, Conn.: JAI Press, 2000), 103-51; and Taylor Cox, 
Jr., Cultural Diversity in Organizations: Theory, Research and Practice (San Francisco: Berrett-Koehter, 1993). Integration Approach Categories: *: David A. Thomas and Robin J. Ely, 
“Making Differences Matter: A New Paradigm for Managing Diversity, Harvard Business Review 74 (Sept.- Oct. 1996): 79-91; and **: Ely and Meyerson (see above). 

Note: Because of space constraints, abbreviations are used for Cultural Majority Identity Groups (CMaGs), Cultural Minority Identity Groups (CMiGs), and Cultural Identity Groups (CIGs). 


DlMENSiON> 

PROBLEM 

ASSIMILATION 

ORGN’L CULTURE 

FORMAL 

INFORMAL 


DEFINITION 

VISION 

EQL101ES 

STRUCTURE 

NETWORKING 

INTEGRATION 

APPROACH: 




PROCESSES 

PRACTICES 

EDUCATION AND 

Power and cultural 

Power should be 

Pluralistic policies 

Critical mass of 

Org’n effectively 

EFFECTIVENESS* 

wisdom not shared 

shared to maximize 

adopted; leaders 

15-20% CMiGs in 

manages 

(multicultural) 

and respected 

CMiGs’ 

learn enculturated 

place along with 

inter-group conflict 


between CMaG 

contributions and to 

behaviors, work 

matching population 

and CMaG 


org’n leaders and 

attain their true 

styles, support 

balance, 

backlash, teaches 


CMiG leaders. 

potential; CMiGs’ 

calculated risks, 

same-culture role 

group, culture and 



perspectives, styles, 

encourage 

models and 

discrimination 



ideas incorporated 

calculated risks, 

mentors; CMiGs 

dynamics to all. 



into orgn’s core 

accommodate 

earn legitimate 




vision. 

CMiGs’ home 

pow6r and lead as 





scheduling needs. 

they are. 


ASSESS, REVISE 

Organizational 

All dualities must be 

Policies changed to 

Structure aims for 

Equality of CIG 

THE WORK 

culture needs 

ended since all 

reflect worldview 

balance of culture 

representation is 

CULTURE** 

ongoing formal 

cultures are relative 

which equalizes all 

groups, includes 

neared; all know 

(multicultural) 

auditing and MC 

(no default culture); 

cultural identity 

internal bias audits, 

they are equals. 


myth building and 

marginalized revise 

groups in in-house 

org’n-wide myth 

Tone is one of 


experimentation for 

orgn’l myth by 

interactions and in 

telling and building, 

camaraderie and 


bias-owning and 

adding their stories; 

the marketplace. 

and small contained 

sexual misconduct 


bias-minimizing. 

yearly formal 

They also stipulate 

experiments of 

becomes minimal. 



auditing occurs; 

regular auditing of 

multicultural work 

Positive roles for 



experiments of MC 

systems, structure, 

and procedures 

sexuality in the 



integration tried and 

and integration 


workplace explored. 

Pg. 2 of 2 


assessed, then 

experimentation by 





integrated into 

employees from 





overall structure. 

across orgn’l levels. 




OUTCOMES, 

B E NE FITS 

LIMIT AT I ON S 


Org’n internalizes 
CMiGs’ methods, 
perspectives, but 
CMaG bias 
justifications are 
still unexamined; 
CMiGs are 
ambivalent about 
using cultural 
accommodations. 


Synergy, creativity 
benefit all. Org’n 
has integrity in 
society. Gender 
and social class 
variables and 
inculturation remain 
for study. However, 
changes are hard to 
sustain and need 
constant monitoring. 
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within the church. After crafting them, I present each of the four approaches 
suggested by organizational theorists, then allow the other researchers to 
engage each concept by introducing their findings. 

1. Intolerance and Resistance 

This approach to cultural integration is in fact blatant discrimination arising 
from racism. This form is personally and socially violent. Within the church as 
well as society at large, the racist sins of the past and present, against 
generations of fathers and mothers by the white and other cultures, reside in the 
genes and viscera of their children and their children’s children. More voices are 
being heard demanding admission of former wrongs, pointing to present subtle 
and blatant forms of the same, and seeking redress. This criminal history of 
abuse will stand in the way of progress in multicultural integration until it is 
owned, addressed and redressed. 

While this monolithic approach to integration was not used on the data 
gathering instrument since I did not awaken to its applicability in time for it to be 
incorporated, its existence in the session is confirmed in the remarks of one of 
the data recorders, as will be shown in the next chapter. 

Z _ Indifference and Exclusion 

This second integration approach is more subtle than the first in its forms 
of discrimination. It is ubiquitously present within a given Euro-American 
organization’s formal and informal policy, procedures and practices. In this 
approach, newcomers are a part of the organization. However, no consideration 
is given to their distinctive giftedness for the in-house operations of the 
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organization or its overall mission. These members often feel ignored and 
erased. Others who can be heard will get the credit for their ideas. There is also 
a lack of diversity in key leadership roles. Monolithic male white privilege is in 
operation here. All these forms of discrimination are unacknowledged by the 
organization. 

3. Discrimination and Fairness 

In this construct, members of minority cultural identity groups are 
integrated into the work place by reason of the organization’s policies, 
procedures and practices. This legislated behavior is akin to the government- 
instituted affirmative action programs of the last fifty years. The policies of these 
organizations institute one-way (plural) assimilation of minority culture identity 
groups into the organization’s majority culture norms through the use of 
mentoring and training procedures. 11 

These organizations appear multicultural because their workforce 
contains a variety of phenotypes and communication occurs between members 
of differing cultural groups. 12 But they remain plural because they hold to 
Euro-American cultural assumptions that 1) the existing cultural norms are 
sufficient; and if there is a problem with norms, it is the problem of the incoming 
groups only; 2) incoming culture group employees will forget or are to repress 
their own cultural norms to “blend in;” and 3) these employees, including women, 
are to aspire to mimic--to “be the same” in gender, race and nationality, and in 


1 Thomas and Ely, 80, 81. 

12 A person’s “phenotype” refers to his or her physical, visually 
observable, differences. Cox, 56. 
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values and behavior as--the dominant, white Anglo-Saxon Protestant male 
employee. 

Thomas and Ely note five shortcomings of this approach to 
multiculturalism: it overlooks the value and validity of the personal aspects of 
diversity; people are treated only as a member of a cultural bloc.^ Further, 
this policy also works against the organization by discouraging new insights for 
the organization’s operations and markets from this new work force. In addition, 
these numerically-focused policies and procedures prevent discussion about the 
approach’s basic premise of “color-blind” assimilation and its overall effect on the 
organization. ^ 4 Further, the practices associated with this policy prevent cultural 
identity group employees from being able to identify with the pro forma 
contribution they are making, which negatively affects their morale and their 
motivation for self-regulation and for contributing to the organization’s overall 
mission.^ Finally, these policies, procedures and practices, concerned only 
with numbers and none of the positive aspects of integration, cause greater 
resistance and backlash on the part of majority-group members than would be 
the case without them in place. When moved beyond their comfort zone outside 
the organization’s once-inviolate culture, the organization’s core values and its 


1 ^ 

°Thomas and Ely cite the hypothetical case of a woman employee 
whose cultural identity group disagreed with an aspect of the ethics of the 
organization. If she were to pass this genuine disagreement on to her superiors, 
she might be seen as “importing inappropriate attitudes into an organization that 
prides itself on being blind to cultural differences” (81). 

14 lbid. 

15 lbid., 82. 
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assumptions about its mission, the organization’s majority group members, 
especially those with a great investment in the status quo, feel threatened. 1 ® 

The other researchers supply these additional nuanced consequences: 

• incoming cultural identity group members will separate themselves 
when and as they can from the majority cultural group in order to retain their 
cultural norms and values inside the organization; 17 

• the patronizing arrogance of the organization’s attitude of “fix the 
ethnic” is disabling to the spirit and efforts of employees; 1 ® and 

• the organization’s failure to acknowledge or question the organization’s 
underlying white Anglo Saxon Protestant male bias creates discontent and an 
often unarticulated disconnect with its cultural identity group employees. 19 

Thomas and Ely also observe that an organization in this position has 
succeeded in diversifying its staff but not its work. 20 They conclude that this 
organization needs to “grasp what to do with its diversity once it [has] achieved 
the numbers.” 21 


10 lbid. Cases involving charges of reverse discrimination have been 
upheld in the nation’s courts, including California’s Proposition 209 of 1996. In 
1997, the U.S. Supreme Court upheld the findings of the Federal Appeals Court 
and U.S. Court of Appeals for the 9th District that the voter-approved ban against 
affirmative-action programs was constitutional. The Encyclopedia Americana 
Annual. 1998, 232. As a private legislature, the Methodist conferences can 
adopt, and have adopted, rules that work against this practice; see Chapter 2. 

17 Cox, 166. 

10 This terminology, applied to organizational theory on gender issues, is 
provided by Ely and Meyerson, 105. 

19 lbid., 106. 

20 Thomas and Ely, 81. 

21 Ibid.,83. 
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Many organizations, including ecclesial organizations, are using the 
discrimination and fairness approach to integration and are beginning to realize 
that it has shortcomings. At present, the mostly white leaders are flummoxed by 
the adaptive task of trying to grasp a vision beyond their experience and 
knowledge that would move the organizations out of this approach. The valuing 
of more voices, receptive listening, and the openness for mutual, influential 
dialogue need to become a reality, in policy and in practice. 

4. Access and Legitimacy 

Thomas and Ely’s access and legitimacy approach, by contrast, accepts 
and celebrates cultural differences. By organizational policy, cultural identity 
group members are invited into leadership in cultural “niche” portions not only 
because it is fair to include them in the organization. Their multilingual skills and 
other cultural expertise are needed to help the organization attain entry into 
culture-specific markets in a business environment that is increasingly culturally 
diversified. This policy opens many more positions for culture identity groups, 
and for all women in their representing the female “culture." 22 

On the negative side, Thomas and Ely report four consequences: 1) 
these organizations tend to focus on the immediate advantage these differences 
make without stopping to understand and work with the lasting effects they are 
having within the organization or market place; 2) they fail procedurally to learn 
about and appreciate the culturally formed “skills, beliefs and practices” that are 
foundational and habitual to these cultural identity group leaders, which are 
leading to positive effects for the organization. So they lose the fuller positive 


22 lbid. 
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impact that these could have on the organization’s core values, operations, and 
policies, practices and procedures. Also, 3) they unintentionally foster reactions 
in niche employees that they are being exploited rather than valued, and they are 
being passed over when opportunities for advancement arise within the overall 
organization. 23 Further, 4) given organizations’ practice to cut specialty 
functions first in financially hard times, people in these positions bear more 
uncertainty than others about their job security. 24 

This approach also includes persons of cultural minority identity groups 
who are hired for general positions within an organization, but whose 
culture-specific approaches to work are not identified or honored by the 
organization. Additionally, as one of the other two resources notes, while a 
critical mass of cultural identity groups is in place in this configuration (fifteen to 
twenty percent of the organization’s work force) 23 until formal policy calls for a 
proportionately balanced (rather than proportional) multicultural representation of 
organization leaders, persons in these culture identity groups will most likely be 
unable to advance in the company on a par with the majority group members 
because they lack senior manager mentors as role models and advocates for 
promotion. 

This consequence of imbalance is even greater for women in non-majority 
cultural identity groups. 23 In the absence of enabling formal policy, members of 

23 lbid., 84. 

24 lbid., 85. 

23 Cox., 180, citing Rosabeth M. Kanter, Men and Women of the 
Corporation (New York: Basic Books, 1977), n.p. 

26 A policy authorizing a balance of genders would also minimize the 
likelihood of the practice of sexual harassment and other gendered behaviors 
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these groups will also regularly lack informal same-sex, same-culture social 
networking groups with access to senior managers and others in powerful 
positions and are thereby deprived of opportunities to influence the organization 
through the chain of command by a unique contribution in any meaningful way 
that could lead to an earned promotion. 27 

Additionally, while partial cultural identity group legitimacy 2 ® is in place in 
this approach, the practice of continuing the underlying inherent Western male 
biases--of “top and bottom” players, of “in” and “out” cultural groups and 
individuals--as the psycho-social basis for the organization, remains in 
operation 29 unacknowledged and unaddressed. 

In this last matter, Cox provides a list of thirteen practices of enculturated 
institutional bias that hinder multicultural work relationships: 

• the Western manner of accomplishing work; 

• Western decision-making practices; 

• Western self-evaluation and self-promotion practices; 

• organizational policies that encourage the separation of family life and 
professional life by valuing around-the-clock availability to the company; 

• a preference for standardization throughout the organization; 

• widespread use of a bureaucratic model; 


related to the skewed power balances in the majority culture’s male paradigm. 
Ely and Meyerson, 121-22; Cox, 181-82; 192; 200-01. 

27 Ely and Meyerson, 112; Cox, 190. 

2 ®An “under-group” suffers from a differential in perceived legitimacy 
because it lacks a “natural basis for authority;” its members suffer psycho-social 
distress that affects their ability to see themselves as leaders. Cox, 190-93. 
29 lbid„ 180. 
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• the Western tool of brainstorming as an idea-generating device; 

• the criterion of verbal acuity in employees’ presentations for 
advancement; 

• support for monolinguism in most educational institutions; 

• appraisal and reward systems focused on individual accomplishment 
rather than cooperation even though the organization claims to value inter-group 
efforts; 

• reliance on majority-group interviewers and informal recommendations 
for job advancement; 

• subjective estimates of a person’s expected tenure in a company to 
determine promotability and the organization’s investment in his/her retraining; 

• leader effectiveness judged in terms of aggressive white male 
“lone-ranger” criteria, and 

• the implicit assumption that all members of the work force are able 
bodied. 

Continuation of these practices of the Western bias provides little 
opportunity for the implementation of communal and “heart” policies, 31 and other 


33 Cox, adapted from Table 13.1, 209; reprinted with permission of the 
publisher. From Cultural Diversity in Organizations: Theory. Research and 
Practice, copyright © (1993) by Taylor Cox, Jr., Berrett-Koehler Publishers, Inc., 
San Francisco, CA. All rights reserved, www.bkconnection.com. This list could 
be an intentional focus for annual conference session learning. 

31 This “heart” concept is supplied by an observer-participant on 2002 
Annual Conference session; see Chapter 5. These cultural identity “heart” 
groups may be reconnecting current Methodism with Wesley’s emphasis on 
religious “affections,” named by Theodore Runyon as Wesley’s central concern 
(orthopathy) “beyond either orthodoxy (right belief) or orthopraxis (right practice). 
Frank, Polity, 297, footnote 73, citing Runyon, “The Importance of Experience for 
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procedures and practices of non-majority cultures that would enable them to 
respond creatively as they are to the company’s core vision. Finally, as tensions 
increase within both intra-group and inter-group relationships with these policies, 
practices and procedures, the organization is faced with managing more 
inter-group conflict.^ 

5. Education and Effectiveness 

While these last two approaches-discrimination and fairness, and access 
and legitimacy--are certainly an improvement over intolerance and hostility, and 
indifference and exclusion, the resulting policies, practices and procedures still 
reinforce subtle forms of discrimination. In this still emerging approach, policies, 
procedures and practices center on intentionally promoting persons in cultural 
identity groups into any organization-wide leadership roles where there is need, 
according to their capabilities and competencies. This circumstance allows 
non-majority cultural identity persons to introduce their perspectives, choices and 
approaches to the organization’s work and to engage in procedures and 
practices--“exercise their skills, make decisions, build teams and accomplish the 
resulting work”--in their customary styles and approaches.^ 

Thomas and Ely found that in these organizations, these leaders have the 


Faith,” Aldersgate Reconsidered, ed. Randy L. Maddox (Nashville: Kingswood 
Books, 1990), 93-207. Also Gregory S. Clapper’s term “orthokardia,” in John 
Wesley on Religious Affections: His Views on Experience and Emotion and The 
Role in the Christian Life and Theology (Metuchen. N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 
1989), 156-59. Also Henry D. Rack, A Reasonable Enthusiast: John Wesley 
and the Rise of Methodism, 2nd ed. (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1992). 

32 Cox, 189, 229. 

°°Thomas and Ely, 85. They present two examples: In one instance, an 
African American woman, hired for her “extremely effective, sensitive and 
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authority and are expected to challenge the organization’s basic assumptions 
with their new ideas, and hence its policies, procedures and practices. Their 
redefinitions are incorporated into all functions, strategies, operations, markets, 
products, and even organizational cultures. This not only makes it more likely 
that they and their cultural identity group colleagues will reach their true, full 
potential, but it certainly renders the company more effective in the marketplace. 
This becomes a “virtuous” win-win situation.^ Such organizations practice the 
assimilation method of pluralism-mutual cultural assimilation-with all parties 
influencing and changing each other. 33 


influential” leadership skills and “open and empowering” management style in 
less formal situations, told her inquiring supervisors that she felt that if she 
exercised her personal style and cultural competencies to do an effective job, 
she would not survive in the cultural environment of the company. In this 
teachable moment for the managers, they reiterated they wanted her to exercise 
her authentic style of leadership, they themselves would try to change, and they 
would support her to the extent of dealing with whatever consequences came 
from outside their unit from her exercising her leadership skills her way (88-90). 

In the other instance, a Chinese woman chemist, part of a product 
development team, “covertly” solved a flavoring problem by “setting aside my 
chemistry and drawing on my understanding of Chinese cooking.” She did not 
share this information with her colleagues for fear of being labeled as 
unprofessional. While employees had been taught to value the contributions of 
all members, leadership needed to do further work in teaching them to “affirm a 
person’s identity-group experiences as a legitimate source of insight into her 
work.” People who feel they have to hide themselves find it difficult to engage 
themselves fully in the work place and in their working relationships (89). This 
situation contributes unarticulated tensions and a false sense of peace within an 
organization. 

^Thomas and Ely, 80. 

35 lbid., 86. An example of the honest and vigilant monitoring of a 
continuous, tested, gently confrontive relationship across the bridge of race 
between two professors of pastoral counseling is provided by Marsha Foster 
Boyd and Carolyn Bohler, “‘Womanist-Feminist’ Alliances: Meeting on the 
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The effect of such policies, practices and procedures is far-reaching. In 
one example Thomas and Ely cite, “people of color uniformly report feeling 
respected, not simply ‘brought along as window dressing’”... their points of view 
heard with “a kind of openness and interest” beyond what they had ever 
experienced.In short, the organization itself internalizes cultural variances by 
moving into a learning mode rather than remaining in a professing mode. And as 
a byproduct of becoming more multicultural, the organization keeps becoming 
more effective in the marketplace. 37 

The other two sources observe that, given this policy of openness to 
culturally diverse authenticity and mentors who reflect this--a condition that is 
attractive to potential culturally diverse employees, the numbers of all groups can 
be expected to reach more of a representative balance in the total work force 
and in its leadership. Theoretically, in this approach, because even the gender 
balances approach equity, gender societal roles have less spillover effect in the 
workplace. The practice of dichotomized distinctions of gender roles lessens, 
and gender harassment becomes absent for the most part since the group 


Bridge,” adapted from Feminist and Womanist Pastoral Theology, ed. Bonnie J. 
Miller-McLemore and Brita Gill-Austern (Nashville: Abingdon, 1999), 189-209. 

36 Thomas and Ely; 86. 

37|bid. The team cites a law firm with a mission to represent all women, 
who hired an Hispanic female attorney. Senior managers adopted her 
suggestions about broadening the scope of the firm’s work and hired more 
minority women who bought their equally innovative ideas. The firm now fulfills 
its mission more expansively: it specializes in litigation that challenges 
English-only policies and employment issues, a focus that meets the needs of 
immigrant women, a group they had previously failed to serve. 
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dynamics change when the genders are balanced, replaced by “friendly and 
equitable relationships.” 33 

In addition, senior (now culturally diverse) managers practice a new 
organizational tone of openness. They arrange collective discussions for 
learning about all cultural groups and inter-group dynamics. 39 Policy is in place 
supporting a broad spectrum of working practices, styles, and work 
accommodations--such as child-care arrangements and flex hours--to help 
employees succeed with integrating home and organizational responsibilities. 

Also, policies related to the organization’s productivity are in place to 
encourage the multicultural^ diversified work force to take calculated risks, to 
focus management’s attention on the resulting successes rather than failures, 
and to suspend judgment on new ideas until these are understood from the 
initiator’s perspective. 49 This kind of organization develops as a multicultural 
organization by adopting the practice of accepting ambiguity on all but the most 
central of its norms such as ethics, quality, and integrity. 41 

Thomas and Ely find that many organizations hesitate to undertake the 
education and effectiveness paradigm. 4 ^ The changes required are substantial, 


33 Cox, 181, citing Barbara A. Gutek and Aaron Groff Cohen, “Sex Ratios, 
Sex Role Spillover, and Sex at Work: A Comparison of Men’s and Women’s 
Experiences” Human Relations 40. no. 2 (1987): 97-115; Heather Hemming, 
“Women in a Man’s World: Sexual Harassment,” Human Relations 38. no. 1, 
(1985): 67-79; Peggy Reeves Sanday, Female Power and Male Dominance: On 
the Origins of Sexual Inequality (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 

1981). 

39 Cox, 259. 

40 lbid., 168-69. 

41 Ibid. 

4 ^However, experiments can be made in one sector of the organization, 
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and the consequences cannot be anticipated. The initiative remains with the 
organizational managers who want to maximize the benefits of integration both 
for employees and for the overall organization in the marketplace. 

&_ Assessment and Revision of the Work Culture 

Robin J. Ely and Debra Meyerson provide another emerging approach 
which theoretically can be used for overcoming organizational biases of any kind. 
This approach is a radical departure from the prior integration approaches. 

Those approaches assume a western philosophical stance of modernity in which 
all social constructs are located on a power axis, are “cultured” rather than 
“neutral,” and in which individual and societal “progress” are seen as possible. 
That is, those approaches are built on U.S. assumptions of the white male 
Euro-American hierarchy in which a person’s status is determined by his or her 
efforts. 

Instead, Ely and Meyerson’s approach begins at the philosophical and 
epistemological location of post-modernity, which no longer understands culture 
as a linear placement of specific culture identity groups along a black-white 
continuum but as a complex set of social relationships 43 in a constructive 
“spacious ambiguity” and in contradictions that honor the interconnectedness of 
all things. 44 All cultural groups, especially Euro-American whites, are equalized 


with managers protecting participants from the organization’s norm-keepers; 
note Thomas and Ely’s earlier account of an organization’s procedures with an 
African American manager. See also Ely and Meyerson’s assessment and 
revision of the work culture approach on the following pages. 

43 Emphasis mine. 

44 Ely and Meyerson’s assumptions are similar to Fullan’s presumptions. 
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and relativized as distinct and are in inescapable relation to each other. 45 There 
is no default culture against which all the others are measured. Socio-economic 
class privilege and gender privilege are no longer recognized as authoritative. 45 

This approach to cultural integration has these characteristics: 

• it relies on organizational policy focused on an ongoing reflective 
structural critique (overseen by a culturally diverse team of monitors with direct 
access to the senior executive) that identifies organizational bias and leads to 
transformation affecting all layers of the organization, and to the resulting new 
“products” arising from untraditional sources and relationships; 

• it recognizes the fundamental influence of an organization’s often 
unarticulated myth (its language, rhetoric, heroes, themes and symbols) on its 
organizational culture. This integration approach calls for a high valuation on, 
and ongoing organization-wide attention for, discovering its assumed basic story 
and then listening for “the rest of the story.” For this latter development, 
non-majority cultural identity group members come to voice and take the lead. All 
parties are held accountable for the quality of their participating, an adaptive 
tactic; 47 

• from that wisdom, it tries small, incremental experiments by 
multicultural tasking, perhaps across organizational levels. The most likely 
organizational output or processes to receive the go-ahead for experimentation 


45 Riebe-Estrella speaks of this as recognizing that there is no “one” 
baseline person (myself) and all are “different;” rather, there are only “others,” 
including myself: I am an “other” among others. Riebe-Estrella, 91. 

^Ely and Meyerson, 113-14. 

47 lbid., 137-38. See n. 5, this chapter. 
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are those which hinder the work force’s effectiveness. Experiments are 
temporary and as a departure from bureaucratic processes, invite critique and 
questions. They spark the imagination, and provide forward-moving momentum. 
Such shared energized experiments tend to lead to small, acceptable, 
revisionary incremental changes which can then become fait accompli policy. 4 ® 

This approach to multiculturalism is labor intensive, sustained only by 
ongoing resistance against the offending aspects of the status quo and by 
continuous learning and re-learning. There is no end-point. The work of 
transforming the organizational paradigm from a “them/us” cultural orientation to 
an interconnected equally balanced “we” is probably never done. 

In addition to in-house fairness, respect, and released creativity that this 
integration approach creates, there is an enormous second benefit to the 
organization: Because its irregular metamorphosis parallels the same 
transformation taking place in fits and starts in post-modern society, the 
organization has more credibility with that society; and its outreach efforts are 
more likely to be received by the clientele it seeks to serve 4 ^ This is important 
for the Annual Conference session which, as an ecclesial body, has a call to be 
engaged in the world in relevant mission. 


48 lbid., 139-40. 

4 ^lbid., 143, n. 3, citing Irene Diamond and Lee Quinby, eds., Feminism 
and Foucault: Reflections on Resistance (Boston: Northeastern University 
Press, 1988); Linda J. Nicholson, ed., Feminism/Postmodernism (New York: 
Routledge Press, 1990); and Evangelina Holvino, “Women of Color in 
Organizations: Revising Our Models of Gender at Work,” in The Promise of 
Diversity: Over 40 Voices Discuss Strategies for Eliminating Discrimination in 
Organizations, ed. Elsie Y. Cross et al., (Burr Ridge, III.: Irwin Press, 1994), 
52-59. 
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The assessment and revision of the work culture approach also has 
ongoing disadvantages: 

• it will require great effort to continually monitor and sustain; 

• the increased influence of cultural identity groups triggers increased 
demands by women for equal gender consideration, both in the organization and 
within their cultural identity group; and 

• the level of backlash from majority groups, as well as inter-group 
conflict, will increase the amount of time and energy needed for group dynamics 
learning, conflict resolution, and peace-building. In the case of the session, the 
organization must invest personnel, time and money in ongoing processes and 
practices of multiculturalism that it professes and preaches for the larger society. 

In my opinion, however, the intensity of this approach is countered and 
tempered by Michael Fullan’s change theory of inexactness, which 
acknowledges ambiguities and warns against premature conclusions . 

Advocates of this approach should proceed with caution wherever mutual caring 
is in place and adversarial stances are not needed. 

The above four organizational theorists have directly dealt with many 
complex issues that impinge upon efforts at multicultural integration in 
organizations. The next two resources provide general principles of change 
theory and the overall “imprecise” societal milieu which integration practitioners 
need to take into account. 

When a given organization is introduced to new ideas, it does so in the 
context of already existing ideas, purposes, commitments, visions, goals, 
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structure, etc. It cannot adopt the new direction willy-nilly even if a total 
make-over might seem to be in order. These and other in-house tensions, along 
with the increasing number of variables from outside, validate change theory. 
These theories of Ronald A. Heifetz and Donald A. Laurie, and Michael Fullan, 
provide valuable reality checks for those considering the major initiative of 
two-way multicultural integration. 

Ronald A. Heifetz: Adaptive Leading 

Heifetz’s theory is on the cusp between traditional management theory 
and change theory, taking an assertive approach to a complex challenge. His 
focus is on leadership in the context of identifiable organizational change. He 
has posits two kinds of responses to this kind of challenge. Often an 
organization will attempt to resolve a challenge through technical means 
(application of standard routine techniques or modes of action). But when it 
becomes clear that standard operating procedures do not work-when adherence 
to existing rules, or official reprimands, or money thrown on the problem, don’t 
work to solve it, and the problem doesn’t go away by ignoring it—the 
organization’s leadership is most likely facing a systemic and organization-wide 
adaptive challenge.^ 

In these situations, leaders with formal authority (those who promise to 
meet a set of explicit expectations within the organization) do well to team up 
with the organization’s informal authorities (those to whom people turn because 
of their trustworthiness, ability, and civility). And, because the vision they pursue 


50 Heifetz, 7, 76, 123. 
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needs to be as accurate as possible, these leaders also rely on authoritative 
leaders outside the company. These outside leaders, Heifetz recounts, are 
“often perceived as entrepreneurs and deviants, organizers and troublemakers,” 
but they “provide the capacity for the system to see through the blind spots of the 
dominant viewpoint.”^ 

Heifetz sees the work unfolding incrementally, with the leader in a back 
and forth dance with employees where the change must occur.^2 | n this regard, 
he and colleague Donald Laurie comment that leaders cannot do this work for 
their employees any more than a doctor can make the habitual lifestyle changes 
that a patient needs to undertake and monitor. The adaptive challenge belongs 
to the people at all levels and across all boundaries, because that is where the 
needed collective intelligence resides. 


Heifetz cites President Lyndon Johnson’s working relationship with 
Martin Luther King, Jr., as an example of a successful pairing of formal and 
outside leadership, which produced the incremental adaptive work needed 
among U.S. citizens to come to support civil rights legislation enactments. Given 
their positions of authority, King could apply pressure which Johnson could not; 
and Johnson could provide forms of protection for King (Heifetz, 129-49). 

Outside authorities usually have formal and informal authority among their own 
constituency. 

52 Heifetz does not mention to what extent the leader himself or herself 
undergoes adaptive change, or expects to do so. On this issue, see Chris 
Argyris and Donald A. Schon, who describe two kinds of theories, espoused 
theories: the accounts people provide when they try to describe, explain, or 
predict their behavior; and theories-in-use: what people actually do. Argyris and 
Schon found that managers often talk one way (espoused theories) but act 
otherwise (theories-in-use), characteristically falling back on existing formal 
organizational practices to provide themselves with self-protection in the face of 
democratic challenges (a form of adaptive change). Argyris and Schon, Theory 
in Practice: Increasing Professional Effectiveness (San Francisco: 

Jossey-Bass, 1974). 
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In Heifetz’s change theory, the leader’s hardest task is evoking the 
changes people need to make that will come out of themselves and keeping 
everyone mobilized to keep at it, working against organizational inertia and 
resistance. The leader goes into the issues with people rather than avoiding 
them, asking tough questions to keep the painful reality before them, and 
challenging “the way we do things.” 55 

Heifetz and Laurie present principles to assist leaders with leading people 
through adaptive work. I slightly reorganize their ideas: 

1. Get on the balcony : move back and forth from immersion in the 
field of action and the balcony; get some distance from the challenge to check 
the timing of one’s own work and “strength of hold” on people’s attention and 
commitments. Assess the organization’s overall climate and readiness for 
undertaking for this kind of work. 54 

2. Identify the challenges by listening to people throughout the entire 
organization, asking for their perspectives on the issues and how they would go 
about changing things. Remember to look at one’s own executive team, “where 
the best and worst of the company’s norms and values reside;” 

3. Regulate distress : create a psychological space that both supports 
and prods, a “holding environment” where diverse groups of people can talk 


55 Heifetz cites EPA Agency head William Ruckelshaus’s 1983 role as an 
outside leader to help Tacoma, WA townspeople deal with the fact that 
conditions in their copper plant were causing cancer, and come up with their own 
alternative in this one-industry town that they all could live with. Heifetz, 88-100. 

54 Heifetz and Laurie, 125-26. 
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about the challenges they face on a few of the issues, can clarify them and then 
examine the assumptions between competing perspectives and values; 

4. Determine the frame of reference to use for presenting the issues. 
which portions of information to release and when, and which to withhold. 
Sequence and pace the work. Add more issues as the time becomes right. 
Recognize that people can “only learn so much so fast,” so reschedule other 
organizational work that would distract, to allow time to focus on these; 

5. Balance the pressure: Using the image of a pressure cooker, build 
pressure and focus by reminding people of the depth of the problem. Use 
emerging conflict to deepen the debate, to remind people the problem won’t go 
away on its own. While listening to complaints, which lets off steam, draw 
people’s attention to their behavioral inconsistencies and avoidance behavior. 

If people try to give the problem back to authority figures, leaders should “fail 
their expectations at a rate they can stand” and give the problem back to them, 
while maintaining a steady presence, holding people’s fears and providing 
support as they define and solve the problems. But at the same time, leaders 
should take off some of the distressing heat if people flee, “overwhelmed by the 
feeling the depth of the problem too acutely.” 

&_ Protect the voices of leadership that come from below or who are 

outside the formal structure, who point to the internal contradictions of the 
organization, who have special knowledge from the periphery, who are the very 
voices that the organization needs to hear. When an employee sees the gap 

55|bid., 128. Avoidance behavior includes “scapegoating, denial, focusing 
only on technical issues, and attacking people rather than their perspectives.” 
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between the organization’s purpose and the objective she/he is asked to 
achieve, she/he faces both an adaptive challenge and the risks and opportunity 
of leading from below. 

Heifetz and Laurie remind leaders to watch their own urges to stifle 
contributions from contrary persons in order to restore social equilibrium. 

Inside a poorly packaged interjection may lie an important intuition 
that needs to be teased out and considered. To toss it out for its 
bad timing, lack of clarity, or seeming unreasonableness is to lose 
potentially valuable information and discourage a potential leader 
in the organization. 56 

7. Avoid the regressive habit of treating adaptive problems as 
technical ones, trying to solve them with a solution and strategy to sell or 
superimpose it on others. See leadership as learning , 57 The more perspectives 
that leaders hear-the more adaptive work they themselves do-the more likely 
the strategies they develop will succeed. A good question to ask is “who needs 
to learn what to develop, understand, commit to, and implement the strategy?” 

The Heifetz-Laurie research attests to the flexibility and communal 
aspects of leadership needed in confusing situations. The enormous task of 
adaptive work such as moving further into multiculturalism takes a network of 
leaders with various skills and within various organizational dimensions to 
orchestrate the involvement of the entire organization. 


56 Heifetz and Laurie, 129-30. This is all the more important when 
differences in language skills are involved. 

57 Emphasis mine. See also n. 52, this chapter. 
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Michael Fullan: Change Leading 5 8 

While Fullan would probably agree with Heifetz’s concept of shared 
leadership, his theory moves outside, beyond the organization, to take into 
consideration the conditions of times in general. He centers on the fact that 
these are chaotic times in which imprecision is the rule, and all social systems 
are connected to and affected by that uncertainty. In Fullan’s theory, some kind 
of high, universally applicable holistic moral purpose is the only effective 
response to these conditions; this purpose is the linchpin for all efforts. Fullan 
defines a high moral purpose as one geared to bring about a positive significant 
outcome that “makes a difference to employees, customers and society as a 
whole.”®® This moral purpose is agreed upon and firmly established as the core 
value and purpose of the organization until it is fulfilled. Anything short of that 
purpose will not retain the interest and commitment of employees. Everything 
else seems arbitrary or a distraction from the as yet unidentified source of 
meaning. 

In addition to this objective, Fullan uncovered fundamental principles of 
change in organizations that were succeeding in attaining that moral purpose. If 
these principles of change were not in effect, a leader’s collaborative efforts to 


®®My thanks to Grant Hagiya, Los Angeles District Superintendent, for 
suggesting this resource. 

®®Fullan; ix and xiii. 

®® Fullan, 28. A moral purpose is sustainable when it has a solid balance 
of three components: environmental soundness (a moral purpose that improves 
the environment; 54), social justice, and economic viability. Richard Pascale, 
Mark Milliman and Linda Gioja, Surfing the Edge of Chaos: The Laws of Nature 
and the New Laws of Business (New York: Crown Business Publishing, 2000), 
92. Note the similarity of “high moral purpose” (business) and “calling” (church). 
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realize the organization’s greatest moral hope were stymied. A significant 
number of them are principles of what not to do (via negativa). Some of these 
principles fly in the face of current U.S. cultural tendencies and negate classical 
management progressive principles: 

1) the goal is not to innovate the most, bringing about individual and 
organizational burnout and lowered morale. More is not better. Doing nothing in 
the early stages before one knows what to do is doing something. Innovations 
externally and rapidly imposed on organizations frustrate and distract rather than 
solve complex problems.® 1 Those innovations arising organically from the 
culture out of internal commitment that are the ones that satisfy, and work; 

2) the goal is not to innovate the most. A barrage of ideas with assumed 
expectations of compliance is counterproductive. A pacesetter-type “follow me, 
now” leader needs to “learn the difference between competing in a change 
marathon and developing the capacity and commitment to solve complex 
problems;” 62 

3) the point is not to approach relational knowledge-building bringing the 
best ideas. The best ideas arise from within the non-linear-feedback of mutually 
respectful and caring, honest and vulnerable, groups of employees and leaders, 
working together around the high moral purpose. Visions created in board 


61 Fullan introduces Thomas Hatch’s concept of “projectitis,” when too 
many initiatives~”unwanted, uncoordinated”~are passed down from hierarchical 
bureaucracies, and employees are worn out trying them on and become 
resistant to more; 109. Hatch, What Happens when Multiple Improvement 
Initiatives Collide (Menlo Park, Calif.: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, 2000). 

62 Fullan, 37. 
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rooms do not serve as attractors, to trigger deep commitment and energy on the 
part of participants. Those emerging from the experience of members at all 
levels of the organization do generate commitment; 33 

4) leaders following the change principles expect, and appreciate, the 
implementation dip that occurs when people are having to overcome fears of the 
unknown, learn new skills and adjust to new environments once some coherent 
steps have been discerned toward the organization’s high moral purpose; 

5) leaders redefine the resistance they encounter as an opportunity to 
learn useful knowledge, experience knowledge breakthroughs, and work on their 
own “emotional quotient,” while keeping clear as to the overall high goal of the 
change-effort. Staying with resistance until it yields its truth strengthens these 
relationships, the key to this model of integration; 

6) this kind of reculturing of the organization’s culture is itself the 
sought-for outcome, one in which the high moral purpose is activated and 
deepened through collaborative work that respects differences, and produces 
measurable results. The participants-becoming-leaders are the signs of the new 
culture: they have developed the ongoing capacity to seek, critique and 
integrate new matter into the organization, from outside as well as within it; 64 
and 

7) clearly, leadership checklists no longer work. They create a false 
sense of security. Instead, leaders are encouraged to value the complexity of all 
situations. Rather than stagnate and die, they and their organization are advised 


63 lbid., 115. 
64 lbid., 44. 
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to disturb each reticent situation in the direction of the high moral purpose which 
they and the organization seek to fulfill. That is the only way that a new living 
system will emerge, for these are located at the edge of the chaos, not in secure, 
set patterns. And the way to know which direction that is, is to rely on group-built 
knowledge. 

Successful leaders in cultural climates of change are coming to 
acknowledge that specific genuine connections in working relationships of 
authenticity and care-ancf these alone -provide conditions for the germination 
and incubation of sustained change processes and substance.®® These 
relationships are no longer the exception to the rule (as in “think tanks’) but the 
norm, the way things happen. When people know that their ideas, however 
seemingly contrary to the general direction, are being heard by others who are 
honestly attentive, they will share what is really important to them.®® In the 
resulting dialogue, new knowledge will emerge, genuine trust and caring will 
develop.® 7 The tacit (emotional intuitive) knowledge from within the organization 
then can be accessed that releases innovative synergism.®® 


®® Emphasis mine. ”lt is time, in other words, to bury the cynic who said, 
‘leadership is about sincerity, and once you learn to fake that, you’ve got it 
made.’” Ibid., 53. 

®®lbid., 84. See also Nancy M. Dixon, Common Knowledge: How 
Companies Thrive by Sharing What They Know (Boston: Harvard Business 
School Press, 2000). 

® 7 Fullan, 81-82. See also George Von Krogh, Kazuo Ichijo and Ikujiru 
Nonaka, Enabling Knowledge Creation: How to Unlock the Mystery of Tacit 
Knowledge and Release the Power of Innovation (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2000), 4. Sharing leads to the creation of trustworthy cultures, rather 
than vice versa. 

®®Fullan, 79-80. See also Ikujiro Nonaka and Hirotaka Takeuchi, The 
Knowledge-Creating Company: How Japanese Companies Create the 
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Fullan has found that leaders with the personal characteristics of energy, 
enthusiasm and hopefulness, most likely already immersed in this change- 
season way of life, are “infectiously effective” in modeling this daily style of 
leading. Additionally, these leaders genuinely want to develop new leaders. 

They want to help all people develop capacities to look for, critique, and integrate 
new ideas and practices into all of their endeavors for their own professional 
maturity and successes. 

In short, the operative culture becomes a mutual learning culture.®® And 
in time new patterns and threads will emerge from the fragments of knowledge 
and experience the group unearths. The needed knowledge-creation will 
self-organize into new organic cohering patterns, and this will most likely include 
the organic emergence of new leaders. 

This “hurry up and wait” theory may frustrate the average leader at first, 
because it assumes quantities of time are available for this organic communal 
work. True, underneath this approach is a paradigmatic shift in the concept of 
time which bears resemblance to the concepts of time in many of the session’s 
cultural identity groups. It takes time, and probably many false starts, to figure 
out what to let go of, and then to let go of it. One cannot rush the emergence 
and cohering of new configurations any more than one can rush forming genuine 
relationships in a culture of care. Arriving at the next plateau of coherence will 
come about in its own time. In the meantime, it is important to stay focused on 
the agreed upon high moral purpose and to continue to generate new knowledge 


Dynamics of Innovation (Oxford: Oxford University Press), 1995. 
®®Fullan, 40-44, 72. 
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from within these communities of genuine honesty and care. 

This time (tortoise/hare) factor remains important even after a new 
coherence does arise and the organization can set its sights on something 
obviously intended for them to do. Leaders need to remember to factor in the 
implementation gap that follows disclosure of outcomes. People need time to 
find their place and develop skills for these new patterns and values. 

Theory Summary 

While these five organizational theories have arisen from different 
contexts and they approach integration differently, they have themes in common 
related to the paper’s thesis: 1) intentional reflection and strategizing on the part 
of the sensitized leader or leaders is needed; organizational drift will not bring 
about multicultural change, because there is too much built-in resistance; 2) it is 
important that the organization is committed to some higher moral purpose, 
beyond that of problem resolution, production and profitmaking; 3) the 
community has a vital role as the crucible in which the honest, needed wisdom is 
stored; 4) the roles of chaos and truth telling are necessary, stimulating the 
emergence of fragments. New patterns from the fragments become answers; 5) 
it is necessary to find some kind of measure of the success or failure of a given 
cultural change initiative, and 6) the role of time must be rethought. Efficiency 
may mean giving something the time it needs for all the pieces to come together 
rather than pacing matters to progress quickly: a move which may result in the 
short-term success, but the long-term failure, of the change initiative. 

Overall, this organizational theory foundation for multicultural integration 
points to effective practices of cultural integration and to other practices which 
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organizations have used with good intent but which have proven to have 
institutionally embedded qualities that have often solidified monolithic or plural 
typological practices. And these have resulted in unintended but subtler and 
harmful forms of discrimination. In general, management theory provide 
guidelines that the session can modify and use in light of its own unique 
circumstances. 

One temptation of any religious body is to forget its own heritage and see 
itself only in terms of the political or economic systems of the society around it. 

In Chapter 4, a fresh voice urges us to look at the session in terms of a 
framework of ecclesial vocations. When we accept the invitation and 
theoretically compartmentalize the session into small, ecclesial vocational units, 
we 1) continue to honor the session’s ecclesiological identity and 2) create 
specific missional venues within the session, in which cultural integration 
practices, and culturally diverse wisdom, reside, 3) provide task-specific 
openings for practitioners, and their culturally diverse observers, to speak their 
wisdom, and 4) provide a way to make appropriate use of the organizational 
theory just examined. 

All of this is being done to support my argument that this United Methodist 
conference session-this complex formal organization-has a mandate, the 
capacities and capabilities, and an unavoidable part to play, in order to become 
more multicultural in its voice. 
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CHAPTER 4 

Ecclesial Vocational Foundations 
Introduction 

Along with other mainline U.S. denominations, Methodism as an 
organization is gradually moving out of the functional identity of the larger culture 
that is primarily bureaucratic and regulatory into some as yet unrevealed 
configuration. ^ It does this in the context of maintaining its essential 
ecclesiological and theological identity. At present, the church is sorely in need 
of ecclesial language and concepts to help it articulate what is happening within 
itself.^ 


^Some scholars posit that U.S. denominations have moved through a 
progression of functional “eras” while still retaining traces of each: the founding 
“constitutional federation era” of colonial times; a missionizing, expansionistic 
phase; a “kindly” bureaucratic phase followed by a post-Civil War “churchy” 
self-building phase; then a “corporate phase” akin to secular centralized 
bureaucracies with rationalized procedures, then (the Civil Rights era) into a 
“regulatory agency” phase with a theology of inclusiveness. The church like 
other U.S. organizations is calling for “a new form of organizing;” Frank, Polity . 
65-66; citing Russell Richey, Craig Dykstra, James Hudnut-Beumler, “The 
National Organizational Structure of Protestant Denominations: An Invitation to 
a Conversation,” in The Organizational Revolution: Presbyterians and American 
Denominationalism, ed. Milton J. Coalter, et al. (Louisville: Westminster/John 
Knox Press, 1992), 311-12. See also Russell E. Richey, “Denominations and 
Denominationalism: An American Morphology,” in Reimagining 
Denominationalism: Interpretive Essays, ed. Robert Bruce Mullin and Russell E. 
Richey (New York: Oxford University Press, 1994), 80-82. 

^Academic theologian Clare Watkins finds scholars divided between 
those who would keep the discipline of theology separate from sociological 
studies but with varying degrees of contact and openness to its findings: that is, 
to remain centered on the church’s values, its sense of vocation and theological 
self-understanding, and then, consistent with that identity, select what it will from 
U.S. social sciences theories--and those who see the church as a sociological, 
human institution and have little compunction about merging or blending the two 
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A sister ecclesial body, the Roman Catholic Church, has also been faced 
with fundamental change following the convening of the Vatican II Council. 
Religious educator Maria Harris has developed a framework of ecclesial 
vocations to help American Catholics grasp the Council’s adaptive learning 
invitations for more democratized and empowering forms of laity leadership. She 
plans this learning “from a religious and artistic angle of vision,” rather than 
“technically and mechanically, politically, sociologically, ethically or religiously 
(i.e., rather than in terms of institutional polity). In this chapter I present Harris’ 
theory and her overlay of ecclesial vocations. 

Harris’ theory is useful to this paper not only because it insures the 
session continues to be viewed as an ecclesial organization. In this chapter as 
in all others, we are examining Harris’ theory for its potential contribution to the 
formation of a more multicultural session, one in which: 1) cultural diversity is a 
high value; 2) cultural assimilation is pluralistic (two-way between groups); 3) all 
cultural identity groups’ perspectives, processes and approaches and ideas as to 
what constitutes the organization’s work are valued, and are integrated into, the 
organization’s core; 4) the organization’s formal and informal policies integrate 
multiculturalism far into its structure and informal networks; and 5) 
majority-cultural identity group bias and inner-group conflict is kept to a minimum 
by managerial oversight. Harris’ categories make it possible hypothetically to 


sets of concepts, who would jettison its incarnational ecclesiality. Watkins, 
“Organizing the People of God: Social-Science Theories of Organization in 
Ecclesiology,” Theological Studies 52, no. 4 (Dec. 1991): 696. This project 
takes the first position. 

^Harris, 170. 
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subdivide the session into manageable sub-units for exploring its cultural 
integration practices, in the next chapter. 

While Harris’ theory does not directly address cultural integration in the 
church, presumably she would acquiesce to its significance as a 
teaching-learning tool, for she asserts that the sum of a person’s experiences 
significantly affects all related vocational endeavors and future learning. Harris 
says the following regarding diversity of culture and religious belief within the 
Euro-American Christian church, commentary which mirrors Methodist scholar 
Thomas Frank’s earlier identification of the cultural blindness in Methodist polity: 

..., with reference to Christianity, we still operate from a 
largely European and North American bias, only very recently 
seeing the potential for wisdom found in cultural traditions other 
than our own-the Asian contemplative gift, the passion of Latin 
America, and the power of the community which fuels the African 
understanding. Even within U.S. borders, we are yet to place 
black, Hispanic, North American native, and feminist visions at the 
center; we are yet to be redeemed and liberated by their 
transforming power 4 


Theory 

As was the case with the survey of organizational theories in the last 
chapter, Harris lifts the organizational church out of the realm of bureaucratic 
politics and relocates it in a learning environment, where adaptive change can 
occur. She theorizes that all aspects of the church’s life are the stuff~the 
“curriculum”-of its undergoing transformative (adaptive) learning. She posits 
that the curricular work involved is “holy work, religious work, and that God dwells 
with us as we do it, in the midst of each of the human processes we choose.” 


4 Harris, 123. 
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This work of creating is jointly shared between God and ourselves, made as we 
are in God’s imaged Harris asserts that this new wisdom can be acquired, 
applied, and passed on to the rest of the church and the world beyond through 
the perception shifts that happen to the church faithful as they live out the 
church’s set of forms, or vocations. As the church faithful live out their vocations, 
in this way the church itself is transformed. In the context of continual change 
such as Fullan described earlier, this kind of education becomes a way of life.® 

Each of these vocations has priestly, prophetic and political expressions 
that help the church faithful remember the church’s historical priestly past in what 
they do, but also to remember the demands of the day, dealing with systems and 
institutions as much as with specific persons. 5 6 7 

In effect, Harris is inviting the people of the church to place a light 
vocational filter over their entire lives, in order to see all that they do in terms of 
these vocations. No aspect of their individual lives or life in the church falls 
outside these categories; all parts of their life are vocationally related. Harris 
suggests forming a gentle weekly rhythm of life, or “rule,” for a balanced practice 
of the vocations and expressions.® 


5 Harris, 16. 

6 lbid., 39. 

7 lbid„ 67-68. 

®lbid., 157. Methodists have a heritage of a weekly practice of spiritual 
disciplines, or means of grace: Wesley’s schema of class and society meetings. 
Along with Wesley’s preaching, this schema included a version of the Catholic 
traditions of examen of conscience (reflecting on one's own practices or habits) 
and examen of consciousness (reflecting on the reasons behind these). The 
Korean community in particular has reclaimed this tradition. 
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Harris borrows Elliot Eisner’s framework of three kinds of what I am calling 
adaptive learning: 1) explicit (what is actually presented, consciously and with 
intention), 2) implicit (e.g., attitudes behind the choice of explicit curriculum, 
people chosen to help, the time spent that shape the explicit learning 
experiences), and 3) null curriculum (the content and the procedures that are left 
out, by ignorance or by intention: a non-neutral act). These differentiations are 
helpful in assessing the practices of cultural integration in a body such as the 
session. 

Harris’ pedagogical resource interprets the church’s overall life by dividing 
it into five ecclesial vocations: koinonia (community), leiturgia (worship, 
spirituality and prayer), didache (learning and teaching), kerygma (gospel 
proclamation), and diakonia (serving). 1 ® Her colleague Frank Rogers adds a 
sixth: oikonomia (administration and governance of the church’s own life). 11 
For Harris, one vocation follows on the heels of the former in her given order. I 
place oikonomia, a relative latecomer for Catholic church laity, at the end. 


®lbid., 68-69, citing Elliot W. Eisner, The Educational Imagination (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1979), 74-92. 

I ^Harris concedes that these aspects of the church’s life overlap; it is 
hard to tell, for instance, where kerygma (Gospel proclamation and prophecy) 
ends and leiturgia (the church at worship, prayer or in its spiritual life) begins. 

II Rogers: e-mail to author, 6 Sept. 2002; photocopy. David C. Hester 
also sees the practice of governance in church boards as a calling, the practice 
of faith and theology. Such governance is an end in itself because of the internal 
values it bears. It is important that ecclesial governance bodies “think 
theologically so that they can practice theologically,” that they make decisions in 
ways reflecting a given board’s “distinctive character as a religious institution;” 
Hester, “Practicing Governance in the Light of Faith, in Building Effective Boards 
for Religious Organizations, ed. Thomas P. Holland and David C. Hester (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 2000), 58-63. 
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Most Methodists come to Harris’ theory lacking a comparable framework 
of ecclesial vocational practices (null curriculum) for their understanding of the 
denomination’s culture and intent. While individual Methodist writers have 
written on ways to understand and practice worship, social service, and religious 
education, etc., Thomas Frank observes that Methodists as a body lack a 
comprehensive polity of ecclesiology “for the practice of Christian faith in 
community.”^ 2 The denomination also lacks a coherent “rational-political 
covenant,... a constant and disciplined practice of piety,... an 
organic-liturgical tradition ... .” 13 Once practices of piety in the broadest 
sense-what Harris here terms ecclesial vocations-were very much a part of the 
Wesleyan class and society ethos and agendae. In this section, I present each 
calling as Harris defines and understands it. Then I give examples of how I see 
the California-Pacific Annual Conference Methodist session living it out/*^ From 
these latter descriptions, I redefine each calling as I think Methodists in this 
session would do this. These definitions were summarized and used for 
gathering data on the session (see “Appendix - Data Survey Materials”). 

1. koinonia (community and communion) : This foundational vocation 
centers on belonging: in an association of others with shared heritage, beliefs 
and ways of life that answers the human need to share, the longing for unity, and 
the need for a place where love is the root. People seek out such places; and 


12 Frank, 95. 

13 lbid., 123. 

1 A 1 

I redefine these terms from my position as an outside resource person; 
those inside the formal session structure are invite to make their informed 
interpretations. 
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the influence of missing community on people’s lives is powerful, Harris says; 

“but society does not publicly acknowledge this, even while it longs for it. ® 

Harris’ perceptions of the affective aspects of community and communion 
counter the rugged individualism of the U.S. culture that is also built into the 
denomination’s Euro-centric way of being. Harris’ perception of community does 
match the explicit koinonia practices of many of the session’s minority cultural 
identity groups. In contrast to Methodism’s understanding that its current internal 
dissonances can be overcome by joining together in mission-focused 
collaboration, Harris suggests that some kind of abiding together in a nurturing 
community is the first and foremost expression, the first voice, of the church’s full 
vocation; for “it is only out of our life together that the other curricula(r vocations) 
make sense.”^ 7 With words reminiscent of the session’s Calling Statement, 
which incorporate the priestly, prophetic and political functions, Harris stresses 
that the love we are rooted and grounded in (Eph. 3:17-19) is what moves us 
toward bridging barriers, “healing of divisions, toward overcoming brokenness, 
and ultimately toward achieving wholeness. One Christian is no Christian; we go 
to God together, or we do not go at all.”^® 


15 Harris, 157. 

1 ®2000 Discipline. 83-84. 

1 'Harris, 75-76. 

^®lbid.,77. This is in contrast with Fullan’s theory (Chapter 3) that asserts 
that when people share with others the things they really care about, a trusting, 
caring community organically arises, and knowledge around a high purpose is 
built. Genuine community cannot be forced. Some may argue that this is much 
ado about nothing, that community and service are in a “which comes first, the 
chicken or the egg” relationship. Harris is concerned with the nurturance quality 
of the community. 
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According to Harris, the community has six primary priestly, prophetic and 
political tasks within the church: as the church, to be inclusive, to share 
leadership, and to be shaped by its outreach; and then, within its identity as 
“family,” to be “present, valuing and cherishing one another;” “receptive to God 
who shows us how to be receptive to and cherishing of all of life, including 
nature, others and ourselves;” and “responsible, developing the ‘moral capacity’ 
to be in responsible relation to all that is. 9 

The session’s current understanding of the concept of community is 
implicit in spontaneous encounters and reunions with friends and colleagues, the 
camaraderie of groups of people engaged in an ongoing task, the ice-cream 
socials and other programmed fellowship moments, informal sharing of clergy 
during their retirement service, corporate worship, moments of prayerful 
communing during plenary, and most likely, in deeper personal sharing between 
long-time friends. For some, but not all, the plenary portion of the session is the 
locus of community.^ 9 Community is very present in cultural identity group 
reunions, when members sit out under the trees on the folding chairs they 
brought, and spend quality time together. However, the concepts of cherishing 
one another and longing for belonging in love is a null curriculum for the 
denomination; this does not appear to be in the denomination’s understanding of 
koinonia in local churches, or the gathered session, or of its official sub-groups. 
Accordingly, for use in this paper, I reshape Harris’ definition of koinonia to an 
ecclesial assembly gathering for community and fellowship . 


19 lbid., 81-85, 89. 

^ 9 See researchers’ raw data, Chapter 4. 
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2. leiturgia (praying, spirituality, and worshipping) : having certain 
forms for addressing the mystery of God. 

Harris’ understanding of this calling reflects the foundational piety within 
the Catholic ecclesiology, which she sees leading to prophetic and political 
involvement. There is a particular desirable tone for the koinonia life. The way 
we are to live privately and in community is prayerfully. Prayer is not something 
we do; it is something that changes us, something we become and live out (that 
is, incarnate) moment by moment. 2 ^ When our reverent focused prayer is lived 
out and affects our lives and others’, the result is our spirituality: 22 the way we 
prayer-live with God and others. It is an embodied form of our voice. When 
community members have encouragement and time for deep reflection about the 
union of prayer and just action-for which Harris recommends “away” 
retreats--that union can be probed more deeply and experientially and become 
life-giving, church-changing and world-healing. 23 

For most Methodists, the leiturgia vocation focuses on participation in 
certain worship forms, although there are those who follow daily rhythms of 
prayer and worship who are members of the liturgical Order of St. Luke, or 
adjunct programs such as The Walk to Emmaus, the Companions in Christ 
communities, and The Academies for Spiritual Formation. At the session, the 
corporate practice of the leiturgia vocation occurs, with priestly, prophetic and 
political emphases, during Conference session worship, Bible studies, prayer 


21 Ibid., 98. 
22 lbid„ 103. 
23 lbid„ 103-04. 
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pauses, occasional meditative moments and in the Evangelical Renewal 
Fellowship’s open morning watches and ongoing prayer for the session. 

For mainline Methodists, “becoming prayer” sounds foreign. In the early 
Methodist tradition, when receiving grace was a major part of the denomination’s 
identity and its expectations and was seen as a real source of empowerment,^ 
prayer was one of Wesley’s means of grace for both the recipient and those 
whom the recipient encountered. 

Today, corporate prayer is more thanksgiving (many corporate Methodist 
prayers begin with “oh, God, we give you thanks. . . .”) and imploratory than a 
stance of openness for divine/human communion-and less about seeking to 
become an incarnational means of grace tempered by humanness, although 
there are those few who are quietly live in relationship to all others by Christ’s 
beatitudes prayerfully and counterculturally. The concept of personal growth 
through “spiritual formation” is understood to be discomforting to this session’s 
members, but the idea of spiritual refreshment or renewal for persons expending 
themselves in mission is embraced. Using Methodism’s current 
self-understanding, I redefine leiturgia as an ecclesial assembly gathered for 
worshipping, praying, and spiritual renewal . 


^Maddox, “Social Grace.” I admit to hoping for the restoration of balance 
between these three aspects of Methodist community life and witness; 1) to 
honor the faith formation and grace heritage of our social and political ecclesial 
organization and be so nurtured ourselves through individual practices of piety; 

2) to empower the present church (and session) to become a holistic 
representation of the Christian faith, and 3) to recognize the identity and authority 
as they are of cultural identity groups who see the priestly as the major source of 
their authority. See “researchers’ additional comments” in Chapter 5. 
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3. didache (teaching and schooling): a religious activity fundamentally 
“in the direction of deepest meaning, ultimate origin and final destiny.” This 
activity in its priestly, prophetic and political expressions focuses both on what is 
taught (the gospel and the church’s traditions) and the processes by which it is 
conveyed. 

The teaching content stresses the manifestation of God in Christ in the 
world, on how then God would have us live subversively, by power with one 
another, not over. The teaching processes are augmented with the “modern 
world” practices of questioning and analysis, and occur through our own and 
others’ liberation. 25 In this last regard, Harris asserts with liberation theologians 
that teaching must take people beyond the tradition, to give public voice to their 
concerns, to learn to ask questions about underlying assumptions. She quotes 
Paulo Freire’s wisdom that anything taught and learned is non-neutral; the 
content has redemptive, liberating and transforming power. 25 

For Harris, teaching is more than the speaker-receptor form of learning, 
the “bank deposit” concept of teaching. Teaching a voice to speak its priestly, 
prophetic and political wisdom occurs most fully through four basic forms of 
learning: Verbal forms, earth forms, embodied forms, and forms for discovery. 27 


25 Harris, 116. 

26 lbid., 116, 117. 

27 lbid. Verbal forms (in addition to discourse) include “poetry, psalm, 
satire, parable, drama, mock courtroom, questions, choral speaking, case 
studies, and songs.” Earth forms focus on “earth, fire, water, air, and sacrament” 
in such activities as “lighting candles, lighting fires for warmth, tending lawns for 
the old, molding clay, growing a garden, burning petitions, using breathing 
exercises in prayer, washing babies, simulating baptisms, observing a cocoon 
become a butterfly.” Embodied forms (personal or ecclesial) involve activities 
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These forms of learning are the kind that bypass our usual defenses and reveal 
new perspectives to us.^® 

The didache vocation practiced by the Conference session agenda is 
mostly discursive: its quadrennially held workshops, the task force presenters’ 
reports in the small group dialogue and discernment processes, displays at 
booths, handouts, and plenary teaching by means of presentations at the 
podium and through videos. Opportunities for the taking part in Harris’ four 
additional forms of learning, allowing every person an opportunity for equal, 
authentic creative expression, generally are not a part of the official Conference 
session. ° 

Overall, with the exception of specially mandated periods of learning, 
didache content in the session is 1) teaching a method of being the session to 
newcomers of all cultures by discourse and example, 2) teaching session 
members about some aspect of mission or oikonomia through spoken, written or 
visual communication, and occasionally, 3) or year-long education of local 
church members, including session members, on a complex issue. For our 


such as “filmmaking, kite flying, portrait painting, museum field trips, potluck 
suppers, videotaping, silk-screening, dancing, taking nature walks, putting on a 
play.” Forms for discovery include interactive past times as “spending three days 
in a strange city with a dollar in your pocket, giving flowers to strangers, putting 
on the mask of a clown and walking silently through a shopping mall smiling at 
people, trading work places with someone in your congregation for a day, 
pretending for a few hours-with others in your church-that you are someone 
born in the first century” (120, 21). 

^Occasionally, the session has made use of clowns, and actors, who 
have served teaching functions. 

2^Each year, Feast of the Spirit organizers have used some of these 
forms of learning in that event. 
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Methodist-related purposes, I define didache as an ecclesial assembly gathered 
for learning and teaching . 

4. kerygma (proclamation of the gospel): Harris defines this ecclesial 
vocation as receiving and sharing the gospel out of hearing God in mutual 
receptivity, and knowing that God is enfleshed within oneself. Through practice 
of the kerygma vocation, each person may express God in specific acts of 
justice, reconciliation and healing. Harris recognizes music and art forms as 
powerful messengers of kerygma because “they express rather than analyze.” 33 
These forms of expression manage to circumvent persons’ natural resistance 
where the discursive or debated word cannot. 

Harris observes the peculiarity of the kerygma: it is “a remarkable 
departure from the ordinary approach to reality and from the traditions of 
classical philosophy,” 3 1 and its priestly, prophetic and political power is that for 
many people, now and in the past, God is actually speaking in the words 3 ^ and 
becomes flesh in us. 33 All the prophetic words of the past are carried forward 
through time and space and are still very real and indefinitely active. 34 


33 Harris, 134. This methodology resonates with cultural anthropologists’ 
hopes that a multidisciplinary universal system of semiotics (symbolic) using 
cultural manifestations such as art and music, religion, folklore, and economics 
will provide a universal language and an investigative framework for resolving 
long standing problems; Schreiter, Constructing . 51. 

Harris, 127, quoting Eberhard Simons, “Kerygma,” in Sacramentum 
Mundi, ed. Karl Rahner et al. (New York: Herder and Herder, 99), 245. 

^Harris, 5; Abraham Heschel, The Prophets: An Introduction (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1962), xi. 

33 Harris, 127. 

34 lbid., 129. 
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However, without hearers, without hearing—without receptors, without 
reception through any of our senses-the proclaimed word fails. Mutual 
receptivity is absolutely necessary-even for the speaker, who hears more deeply 
his/her understanding as he/she speaks/expresses it to another. Additional 
receptive listening for the word in silence, through prophetic speech or art forms, 
or in the midst of political advocacy, allows kerygma to accomplish that which it 
was sent to do. 35 

To encourage this kind of listening, Harris introduces a fresh concept of 
justice which signals a major paradigm shift if it were to be put into practice 
organizationally. She sets aside the “legal, juridical, and antiseptic” notion of 
justice pervasive in today’s society. She offers the richer Biblical understanding 
of justice as “fidelity to all our relationships.” 3 ® 

Ownership of Harris’ definition of justice understood as fidelity to all our 
relationships, immediately personal as well as socially corporate as well as 
personal-with persons beyond our comfort zones-would be a challenge for the 
session and denomination. Its explicit curricula in this vocation emphasizes the 
need for second- and third-world social justice and institutional (prophetic and 
political) aspects of this calling in the world’s setting. Most likely Methodists 


35 lbid„ 137-140. Isa. 55:8-11. 

33 Harris, 131. In this regard, again sounding like Thomas Frank, Harris 
comments: “During the last two decades, white North American and Western 
European men, especially, have been asked the same question over and over by 
people who are neither white nor male nor North American nor Western 
European: ‘Why is what we do called “liberation” theology (or black” theology or 
“feminist” theology, etc.) and what you do called “theology”?’ as if one theology 
could be normative, when diversity makes it clear that there is no cultural 
theological norm” (133). 
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would locate mutual receptivity with God and God enfleshed in oneself, and 
healing, within the vocation of leiturgia. And the reception of God and God 
enfleshed in oneself is of lesser value that the prophetic and political expressions 
of ecclesial vocations. 

In the Methodist expression of kerygma, interest groups may preach/teach 
prophetically, ask members to sign petitions, vote on session resolutions or U.S. 
social legislation, sign up to help with a given advocacy project, learn or offer 
mediation skills for cross-community reconciliation, or join a prayer vigil. I define 
kerygma with Methodism’s current emphasis on social justice as an ecclesial 
assembly hearing or preaching the Good News of Jesus Christ for the world, 
advocating social justice, reconciliation and social healing through social action . 

5. diakonia (serving): reaching to others caringly: with compassion, 
and any necessary relinquishment and suffering. This includes practicing social 
care, social ritual, giving social empowerment, and advocating social legislation. 
Here is where Methodism and Harris’s theory come most closely together. 

Harris suggests a way to think about service when planning acts of 
service: “service at its best is an attempt to restore balance so all share equally” 
and suggests that those we think weak are probably actually strong when seen 
through the lenses of their social and cultural milieu. 


^Ibid., 147. See comments and illustration provided by Bishop Roy 
Sano, Chapter 2, footnote 22, regarding God’s saving presence and action 
already operative in cultural identity groups without the intervention of outside 
help, a form of neo-colonialization. 

In an example of this kind of service in a cross-cultural relationship, South 
African pastor Simanga Kumalo writes in a Methodist publication about shifting 
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For Harris, true serving involves genuine and pastoral social care and 
social ritual which strengthens people who band together in justice (in fidelity to 
all relationships). Compassion (i.e., actual serving) also means empowerment 
that lets the other claim his or her own power while working to change institutions 
that perpetuate lack of fidelity to all relationships. Compassion in serving is 
expressed by working on social legislation close at home. This location-specific 
close-in involvement is the litmus test for our global concerns (i.e., “think globally; 
act locally”). 


the church’s witness from paternalistic, patronizing “do-gooding” to mutual giving 
because mission ’’happens best in partnerships” (Luke 10:1). Kumalo shares his 
church’s slogan: “(Do) nothing about us without us.” 

Kumalo asserts that the so-called “poor” church should be the one to 
invite the relationship into being and to set the agenda and guidelines for any 
missional relationship, with the missional church following its lead. The more 
powerful “partner-churches need to be humble and listen to the concerns of the 
poor, their fears of domination, their aspirations and their goals for the mission 
partnership. Money, resources and power do not give one church or partner the 
right to dominate another, even if it is done under the guise of mission.” While 
the “more affluent partner can exercise their discipleship role and share 
resources (including time). . . the economically struggling partners learn to share 
their gifts of humility, caring and hospitality”. . . “dignity not measured by dollars, 
and a true kinship with people in pain.” 

For Kumalo as a spokesperson for the “poor” church, people and 
relationships come before programming; real friendship must be offered before 
offering buildings, money and charity. The members of the two churches who 
are the subject of Kumalo’s writing take turns spending the weekend sleeping 
over at one another’s homes. Kumalo encourages defining mission as 
“engaging people," asserting that this understanding is crucial to overcoming 
racial, ethnic, gender, economic and educational barriers. “Mission is about 
breaking the walls that divide us because Christ broke them first, so we are just 
emulating him (Eph. 2:14).” Kumalo, “Mission in Transition,” Interpreter: The 
Magazine for Active Methodists , July -August 2002, 28-29. 
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Harris is clear that people who come to see current social conditions 
through prayerful periods of reflection on them, and through study and learning, 
and who combine this with hands-on serving to those with immediate daily 
needs, get to where they can no longer “not see.” They are very sure of what 
they are seeing; and they see the connection between reforming and 
refashioning policies and the necessity of doing it within the help of a community. 
The compassion with which these people come to serve is 

“a passion conceived in passion itself; a vehement, commanding, 
powerful dynamism, which, had they not cried out and acted in the 
face of suffering, their own lives would have shriveled and been 
tarnished.” 38 

Instances of this at session do occur, some behind the scenes, others 
more visibly. Teams may work throughout the session on a Habitat for Humanity 
house under construction nearby, members may participate in a hunger walk 
around the quad during lunch; planned and spontaneous offerings may be 
collected and dispatched for worthy projects. This kind of central focus on 
serving, when it occurs, fulfills a service and koinonia function together. In 
keeping with its expression during session, I define diakonia as an ecclesial 
assembly that cares through hands-on giving and serving . 

6. oikonomia (administering the church’s business and governing its 
own life). In this calling, religious educator Frank Rogers asserts, the church is 
called to be “church” in how it handles its business, in what the content of that 
business is, and in the fruits that result. 3 ^ The way that a church assembly 

38 Harris, 159. 

^“Governance is not problem solving. It is instead interpreting situations 
in light of faith and seeking ways to act ‘in good faith.” (Hester, 69). 
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conducts its business and life make explicit priestly, prophetic and political 
statements about how the assembly understands faithfulness to the Gospel, and 
how it understands God’s faithfulness to the assembly. As with the other 
vocations, those who practice administration are shaped by the church’s spirit 
and institutional forms. The reverse also holds true: what and how they 
administer affects the shape and spirit of the church itself. 

In the case of the Annual Conference session, usually its practices of 
oikonomia begin with prayer. In some particularly difficult situations, prayer is 
also offered spontaneously in the midst of oikonomia work. Examples of this 
oikonomia vocation include the lay members’ gathering; the clergy executive 
session; meetings of task forces, boards and caucuses to strategize; and all 
legislative aspects of plenaries or legislative section meetings, as well as the 
rules by which it governs itself in these gatherings, the shaping and amending of 
the agenda day by day. I retain Rogers’ definition of oikonomia as an ecclesial 
assembly gathered to administer its business and govern its own life . 

Harris’ ecclesial vocational theory provides a framework of ecclesial 
categories that can be applied to the session. Her constructs of explicit, implicit 
and void activity, and priestly, prophetic and political aspects of each practice, 
are helpful tools to use in analyzing the cultural integration practices of the 
session within each ecclesial vocation. The deepening of the connections 
between her vocation definitions and those of Methodism remains for future 
scholarly reflection. 
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Theory Summary 

Inspired by the novel invitation made by Vatican II, Harris’ theory seeks to 
transform the ecclesial culture of the organization itself through formative 
two-way education that also transforms the people of the church. For our 
purposes, her theory makes it possible to place the organizational theory of the 
last chapter into the context of the church’s special vocation, and sub-vocations. 

Harris’s vocational theory resonates with organizational theory in that 1) it 
involves all levels and groups within the ecclesial assembly, who shape and form 
both the processes and substance of change, and who are shaped- 
transformed--by it, a characteristic of multicultural integration 2) it requires some 
critique-reflecting on what is being explicitly done, what is occurring implicitly, 
and what is being avoided (the session’s built-in white bias, for instance); 3) like 
Ely and Meyerson’s organizational theory, it calls for attentiveness to what is 
emerging, and then for small experiments with it; and 4) this teaching-learning 
mode within those vocations becomes a way of life, never completed. 

In terms of these original and reconstructed vocations, some aspects of 
the session’s living a fully expressive vocational life are sorely underdeveloped. 
At the same time, some of the communities of the session’s cultural identity 
groups are living these undervalued ecclesial vocations well. They may prove to 
be means of grace for two-way influential encounter between the session’s 
cultural identity groups. Different types of clay, so to speak, are on the potting 
wheel, waiting to be engaged, to become the new stuff of the session’s 
consistency. 
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Like the rest of the research on this project, this theory has presented a 
broader view on being an ecclesial body, broadening that provides many 
openings within the session’s life for two-way influence to occur, influence 
eventually affecting the core and formal structure of the session. 

In the next chapter these ecclesial vocational categories are correlated 
with the earlier schema of six approaches to cultural integration. The result is a 
grid that a small group of session members used to assess the cultural 
integration practices of the session during one day of the June 2002 session. All 
of this is occurring to support my argument that a more multicultural conference 
is within the session’s capacities and capabilities, and it has its part to play in 
fulfilling the mandate implicit in its culturally diverse constituency. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Case Study - A Day in the Life of the 2002 Session 
Introduction 

For six days each June some sixteen hundred lay members and clergy 
converge on the University of Redlands (CA) campus to convene in a swirl of 
activity as an annual conference session. Their activity’s main focus is to 
celebrate and discern ways to live out the denomination’s traditional calling, of 
being in mission in this time and place. Secondarily, the session administers 
itself as an ecclesial organization, proclaims the gospel in many forms, worships, 
experiences community, learns and teaches, and occasionally takes part in a 
hands-on service project. Unknowingly, and in varying degrees, they are 
practicing what Maria Harris terms their ecclesial vocations. 

So that session members might become more acquainted with its cultural 
integration practices, I provide a case study built around one day during the June 
17-21, 2002 session as an example. The study draws on organizational and 
ecclesial theory from prior chapters. 

Some qualifying comments are in order. Applying cultural integration 
theory to the practices of one day cannot provide a comprehensive picture of the 
session’s overall culture. Also, the data are not substantial enough to be 
statistically significant, and the number of session participants who observed the 
day and served as data recorders is not enough to equalize the cultural 
orientations they bring to the work. 1 But this exercise does suggest the tasks 


^ Data recorders were active session members who served as observers 
while participating in the session (hence the appellation observer-participants). 
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involved in doing case study research and the kinds of data that a substantial 
case study on this topic might yield. 

For this case study to have meaning to readers unfamiliar with a 
Conference session, the chapter first provides the Book of Discipline’s 
description of a session, then a narrative of a typical day at the California-Pacific 
Annual Conference session. Then the research methodology is presented along 
with the findings of the researchers. The data summary, and possible next 
steps it suggests, appear in Chapter 6. 

The Session of Annual Conference 

General Description 

The annual conference is the basic assembly within the United Methodist 
denomination. As of the year 2000, there are one hundred and eighteen annual 
conferences within the denomination, sixty-six of which are in the U.S. and 
fifty-two elsewhere.^ Each annual conference meets at least yearly in a session 
to “develop initiatives in program and mission and budgets to pay for ministerial 
and program support,” to appoint and hold accountable its clergy, and in some 
instances, evangelistically to “celebrate a common faith and spirit.” 3 
Quadrennially these bodies also vote on proposed resolutions and petitions for 
General Conference’s consideration, elect delegates to the General and 

^General Council on Finance and Administration, Sharing God’s Gifts: 
Interpretive Handbook for the Ministry and Funding of the United Methodist 
Church, 2001-2004 [Alpharetta, Ga.: United Methodist Communications, 2001], 
10-11. Special gathered sessions are called between yearly sessions when 
specific matters are urgent and crucial enough to merit the added expense. 

3 Frank, 117. This annual conference has also met mid-year in scattered 
locations for regional Christian conversations on mandated task forces’ initial 
work, to provide the task forces with initial feedback. 
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Jurisdictional conferences, and nominate candidates for the episcopal elections 
that take place during the jurisdictional conferences. 

The yearly annual conference session runs anywhere from a long 
weekend to six days in length, depending on the preferences of each annual 
conference. These gatherings generally take place in May or June.^ The events 
and results of a given session are published in a yearly conference journal that 
becomes the session’s official record and ideally also serves as that 
conference’s marching orders for the ensuing year. 

Each conference arranges its overall session agenda as it chooses. Most 
sessions consist of: 

• held daily: worship; plenary sessions to receive courtesies, hear 
reports, vote to make decisions and introduce individual concerns through 
requests for personal privilege; fellowshipping, meals, short recesses, and sleep, 
this last in short supply, 

• held-as-needed : small group meetings of conference committees, 
task forces and caucuses, legislative sections, and district gatherings (for 
welcoming incoming clergy and district superintendents), and 

• possibly held: Bible study and meditative moments, small dialogue 
and discernment groups, and member-led workshops.^ 

^These parameters are applicable to the U.S. conferences; other schema 
may pertain outside the country. 

^There may be other components. The Commission on General 
Conference 2004 has proposed adding daily Bible study, periods of meditation 
and discernment and Christian conference “in order to make General 
Conference less confrontational.” Martin W. Cropsey, “Preparation Underway 
for General Conference 2004,” The United Methodist Newscope, The National 
Weekly Newsletter for United Methodist Leaders, 18 Oct. 2002 (Nashville: United 
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The California-Pacific Annual Conference Session 

This Conference’s session at the University of Redlands currently meets 
for six days during the second or third week in June (Tuesday through Saturday 
or Sunday noon). Before coming to the session, members may have 1) read 
portions of the distributed “preliminary report” containing yearly work summaries 
of the committees, boards, agencies, and task forces, as well as matters to come 
before the session, and 2) attended a district pre-conference briefing, where the 
district superintendent presided and staff and representatives of the Conference 
mandated task forces answered questions. 

As to the event itself, to some extent Russell Richey’s description of the 
“process of re-creation” that took place during early Methodist conferences holds 
true for this Conference. The concepts of time and space undergo a metanoia 
during session. 6 A few days before the session opens, the Bishop’s Cabinet 


Methodist Publishing House, 2002), 1. Some voices are heard calling for the 
session to rekindle its roots as an evangelical and spiritual gathering for the 
conversion, or ongoing maturing, of persons’ souls. 

6 Richey refers to the shift in conceptual dynamics in the early 
conferences: “At each conference, space and time would be re-shaped, 
re-conceived, re-administered, so that God’s space and time could make use of 
ordinary space and time. While in Conference, while in that process of 
re-creation, Methodist time stood still and its space went through a similar 
dissociation. Later Methodism would speak of itself as a machine; and to utilize 
that metaphor, while in conference, Methodism was quite truly out-of-gear. The 
machinery of Methodism went into a kind of neutral while conference met. The 
time and space of Methodism’s meeting gradually assumed a very special quality 
which we might call gravity. By it we refer to the sacral character of conference 
itself, its spiritual weightiness, the powerful revivifying pull it made on those within 
its orbit.... But the dynamics that provided the ‘gravity’ to both quarterly and 
annual conferences were apparently more spontaneous than deliberate;” Richey, 
Methodist Conference. 32-33. 
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and staff, sessions logistic coordinators, video crew, Board of Ordained Ministry 
members and other session leaders vacate their denominational offices and 
local churches and settle in at Redlands. Clergy and lay members from Hawaii, 
Saipan, Tonga, Guam and the Marinas fly in to Los Angeles International Airport 
and are bused together to the campus. They and others drift onto campus, 
holding spontaneous mini-reunions on the pathways and in the registration area. 
They lug their suitcases and stashes of their favorite survival foods into assigned 
dormitory rooms, position their campers in the camper parking area behind the 
chapel plenary site, or check into motels off-campus. Parents check out the 
Conference-provided child-care facilities. Some hurry off to pre-arranged 
meetings or head out for dinner with other members at their favorite restaurants 
in nearby Redlands. 

At 10 a.m. on the first day, some of the nine hundred and thirty-six 
Conference clergy--most of them informally dressed in short shirt sleeves and 
bermudas, or summer long dresses, and sandals-make their way into the chapel 
and, looking around to see who is here and not here this year, open their 
executive session by standing to sing Charles Wesley’s conferencing reunion 
hymn: 

And are we yet alive, and see each other’s face? Glory and thanks 
to Jesus give for his almighty grace! . . . What troubles have we 
seen, what mighty conflicts past, fightings without, and fears within, 
since we assembled last! Yet out of all the Lord hath brought us by 
his love; and still he doth his help afford, and hides our life 
above .... Let us take up the cross til we the crown obtain, and 
gladly reckon all things loss so we may Jesus gain.”^ 


^”And Are We Yet Alive,” in The United Methodist Hymnal (Nashville: The 
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In this session of colleagues, the operative tone alternates between 
“business as usual” and levity, with occasional moments of pastoral concern for 
a clergy or family. Clergy and ordained deacons vote their approval for lay 
representatives to sit in on their proceedings. They follow the Board of Ordained 
Ministries’ guidance through statistical records that “methodically” account for 
every minister and ministerial candidate, and they hear Board proposals for the 
ministerial Orders. When the bishop inquires, clergy stand according to districts 
as each superintendent ceremoniously passes on the character of district clergy. 
Then in like fashion by districts, the clergy pass on the character of their district 
superintendents. 

The clergy rise again to applaud the line of ministerial candidates led in 
and stretched across the stage, then in their absence hear the gifts and graces 
each one possesses and vote their approval.® Each approved candidate returns 
amid more applause for the colored name badge marking him or her as an 
approved probationary or full member candidate of Conference before taking a 
seat with their new colleagues amid greetings and hugs. 

Meanwhile, in the afternoon, the nearly 1000 lay members jam 
themselves into the campus’ second-largest room and spill into the hallways for 
their own orientation session, led by the Conference lay leader, eight district lay 
leaders and representatives of agenda items that need focused consideration. 
The Bishop and Cabinet temporarily abandon the clergy meeting to come to 


United Methodist Publishing House, 1989), 553. Sung to the tune Dennis SM 
(“Blest Be the Ties that Bind”). 

V Q 7 

°Given the intense scrutiny they are subjected to during the years’-long 
candidacy processes, candidates reaching this point are usually approved. 
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greet them. Clergy spouses usually hold a mini-retreat of their own on campus 
during this time. After the flush of the first day, the evening session opens with 
worship, often a communion service. 

On the remaining days of the session, members can follow a daily pattern 
of 

• morning watch 

• breakfast at the Commons beginning at 7 a.m., sometimes as 
meetings, 

• morning, afternoon and sometimes evening plenary session, recorded 
by video crews, possibly beginning with singing or a Bible study and meditation. 

In the morning session, members would approve and then follow an adopted 
agenda order that might begin with or be punctuated by courtesies, 
acknowledgment of visitors and, following a tradition that dates back to the early 
U.S. conferencing days, receive written greetings from jurisdictional sister 
sessions meeting around the same time. Ushers wearing red shoulder sashes 
would distribute handouts, and ballots when elections are being held. Any of the 
plenaries could be preceded or followed by a break, small group work in other 
locations around the campus (legislative sections, dialogue and discernment 
groups, or workshops), or worship; 

• lunch time could be punctuated with a pledge walk around the quad for 
the hungry or the dedication of a Habitat House nearby on which session 
members would have been working. Some might attend catered meals for 
specialized groups such as the missionaries luncheon, or newly ordained clergy 
lunch with the Bishop. Others would take part in caucus group luncheons. Still 
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others would go off-campus to lunch with colleagues or family members; some 
would take time to take a nap, go for a swim or walk, browse the bookstore or 
booth displays, call to check on matters at their church or home, and visit with 
friends, keeping an eye on the outside message board and on the inside 
overhead video screens for announcements and messages; 

• for dinner, members might again attend catered meals, caucus or task 
force dinner meetings, partake in community eating in the cafeteria, or, as some 
of the cultural identity groups often do, barbecue out on the lawn and enjoy 
themselves around the tables and chairs and grills they brought; 

• whenever they occur, members would attend worship services 
choreographed around the session’s yearly theme for corporate communion; 
recollection of baptism, repentance, and healing; baptism of clergy children; 
honoring the lives of the faithful dead; ordination; a youth-run worship service; 
and closing worship recognizing the appointments of individual clergy, standing 
clad in vestments with members from their appointed charge^ who would drive 
over to Redlands to stand with them. Preachers could be from within the 
Conference or might be guests from outside with relevance to the theme. The 
laying on of hands at ordination would include a bishop or magistrate from 
another faith tradition or denomination, since the Conference, true to the tradition 
of the denomination, recognizes the universality of the call to ordination. 

• evening time could include receptions for greeting honorees (retirees, 
newly ordained, etc.) on the quad, or district ice-cream socials to meet the newly 
assigned district superintendent and incoming clergy. And “free time” would 

charge is an assigned church (or circuit of churches) or other ministry. 
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begin around 9:30 p.m., used by some members to join their work groups to 
strategize and update their presentations for the next day, used by others to get 
some sleep. Until much later, the Conference secretary and volunteer staff 
would be preparing handouts and processing daily plenary summaries for 
distribution the next day, ordering 1600 copies to be run off and collated 
overnight at a small printing business in Redlands and delivered back to the 
office by 8 a.m. 

All the events that occur during this Conference’s session can evoke 
exhilaration, anger, frustration, compassion, laughter, joy and tears, adrenaline 
rushes and a sense of camaraderie among attendees who have been rubbing 
shoulders all week. There is a sense of decompression when the Conference 
session is over and everyone heads back home and into “real time.” It is not 
without reason that, several years back, a non-Methodist within the region 
termed the Conference’s annual session “the Methodists’ great big party in 
Redlands.” 1 *^ 

Research 

Methods: 

In preparing for the case study, I compiled data from resource materials 
including 1) collection of survey returns from a small culturally diverse group of 
session members who recorded their on-site observations of cultural integration 

^During the 2002 Conference session, a former District Superintendent 
obligingly offered a bird call upon request following his thanking the Conference 
for its prayers during his recent bout with cancer. Commenting on it, an 
extension minister who serves in another part of the country noted that this 
Conference “had more fun” during its plenary sessions than those he was 
familiar with; conversation with author. 
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approaches during a day during the session and 2) their returns of a follow-up 
survey several months later, which was based on Taylor Cox, Jr.’s four 
organizational dimensions, 3) the “Mimeo Daily,” the official record of the 
session, 4) the statistical breakdown of use of time recorded by an assistant to 
the keeper of the calendar of the day, ^ 5) 2002 Conference video-team videos, 
and f) notes from my own observations. ^ 

Researchers (observer-participants): 

I invited persons suggested by the current chair of the Commission on 
Ethnic Ministries to serve as observer-participants, a male and female from each 
of the session’s major cultural groups: African/Black Americans, Asian 
Americans, Hispanic Americans, Native Americans, Pacific Islanders, and White 
Americans. 13 Where someone declined or did not respond, I invited another 
person of the same gender and cultural identity group. The group included 
clergy and laity, persons with active volunteer leadership roles within the 
Conference session and persons who are not active in this manner, persons who 
have been a part of the Conference for a long time and some who are new to the 
Conference, and participants of various generational culture groups. 

I opted for equal representation of the six cultural groups recorded in the 
2001 Journal rather than proportionate representation because: 1) the available 

1 ^y thanks to Erika Gara, assistant, Orders of the Day, for providing 
copies of her records. 

^A session-wide evaluation form compiled by session organizers and 
filled out by one-fifth of the participants did not address the issue of cultural 
integration. 

13 These categories appear in the 2002 Journal . Differentiating among all 
twenty-nine nationalities and racial-ethnic groups within the session is beyond 
the scope of this paper and awaits further exploration. 
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proportionate data were based on clergy statistics only. A fair representation of 
the laity who comprise two-thirds of the session membership could not be 
assured by using those figures for a proportionate representation of the whole 
body; 2) in using proportionate figures, the Euro-American clergy cultural group, 
who comprise sixty-six percent of the Conference clergy, would continue to 
predominate and have predictable influence on the total response; and 3) the 
sample, to have included all six groups in fair proportionate representation, 
would have required a much larger sample and finer nuancing of the data than 
the scope of this paper requires or the author can provide. 14 
Survey : 

The on-site survey materials appear in the Appendix. The session 
observation materials included a researcher profile, explanation of terms for 
recording their observations, data recording instructions, the session agenda for 
Wednesday, June 19, 2002, a few questions regarding their post-survey overall 
satisfaction with it and with the level of cultural integration they observed, along 
with blank sheets for their comments, their suggestions for further research, 
their ideas on how the session might become more multiculturally inclusive, and 
a return, stamped envelope. 


14 l was able to meet and instruct nine of the twelve. I was unable to give 
two packets of the instructions and survey to two other persons at Conference 
before the Wednesday session (they did not take part), and the twelfth person 
did not respond to my invitation to take part. The eight--multigenerational--who 
took part in the first survey included five women from the African/Black 
American, Asian, Hispanic, Pacific Island, and Euro-American cultures, and three 
men from the Hispanic, Pacific Island, and Euro-American cultures. 
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The on-site survey sheet contained an outline of the day’s agenda, a 
summary of the codes for four of the approaches to cultural integration 
(exclusion and indifference, discrimination and fairness, access and legitimacy, 
and education and effectiveness), and space for jotting down the observation 
code beside each item. Only these four approaches developed in Chapter 3 
were used by the observer-participants because I had not yet formulated the 
other two (intolerance and resistance, and assessment and revision of the work 
culture). 

The observer-participants were asked to make their recordings during the 
agenda events themselves, and to return the survey, their comments, and the 
other response sheets within a week of the end of the session. All eight were 
returned to me by mid-July. 

The second survey, mailed in early September, was intended to elicit their 
general impressions of the overall session. Its twenty statements were 
presented in terms of Taylor Cox, Jr.’s four dimensions of organizational life: the 
session’s overall organizational culture, formal structure, informal networks, and 
institutional biases. The observer-participants were asked to indicate whether 
they strongly agreed, disagreed, disagreed, or strongly disagreed to the 
statements. Four of the observer-participants filled this out and returned it. 
Because of the low rate of return, this survey is not included in this paper 
(although some comments appear in “researchers’ additional comments”). 
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Session Data: Wednesday. 19 June. 2002 15 

The eight observer-participants were asked to locate each agenda item 
under an ecclesial vocation in the order of koinonia, leiturgia, didache, kerygma, 
diakonia or oikonomia. 16 Within each of those vocations, they were to 
determine the cultural integration approach that they saw in operation during that 
agenda item. For example, most located the Bible study under the leiturgia 
vocation, and judged it to exemplify the learning and effectiveness cultural 
integration approach. They were also to comment on what they observed, and 
their comments appear with the grid data. Their responses indicate explicit 
(intentional), implicit (assumed), and null (the absence of planned) activity. 

A quick-look summary table appears on the next page in Table 5.1 - 
“Session Data Summary, California-Pacific Annual Conference Session, 
Wednesday, 19 June, 2002.” It and the narrative presentation on the following 
pages use a re-ordering of the ecclesial vocations typical of the session’s 
valuation of them based on a) the amount of energy, interest and involvement 
these callings/practices generate within the body; and b) their location and 
amount of time given them within the overall session agenda: oikonomia, 
kerygma, leiturgia, koinonia, diakonia, and didache. 1 ^ 


1 ^Wednesday was the first full day of the 2002 session. 

16 l used Maria Harris’ ordering rather than my Methodist ordering to test 
my hypothesis that oikonomia would generate the most response even if listed 
last (which it is in her order). 

1 A/Vhile these categories are not discreet, usually one vocational 
category predominates, determining the agenda item’s placement in the data 
presentation. I am interested in how other Methodists would order these. 
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Table 5.1 - Session Data Summary, California-Pacific Annual Conference Session, Wednesday, 19 June 2002 

Sources: Ecclesiat vocation categories adapted from Maria Harris, Fashion Me A People: Curriculum in the Church (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1989). Cultural integration 
categories of Discrimination and Fairness, Access and Legitimacy, and Education and Effectiveness adapted from David A. Thomas and Robin J. Ely, “Making Differences Matter: A New 

Paradigm for Managing Cultural Diversity,” Harvard Business Review 74 (Sept. - Oct. 1996): 79-91. 


CultmaLintfigrati on Category> 

Ecclesial Vo catio n : 

O iko n o m ia.! (managing 
business, organizational life) 


Kerygma (gospel 
proclamation) 


Leiturg ia (worship, prayer, 
spirituality) 


Pg. 1 of 2 


I nd if fe rence.and Ex clusion 


a) absence of major agenda 
items for minority groups 

b) absence of diversity on 
“power” committees 

c) opening greetings, 
instructions, reports in 
spoken English only 

d) major time given to issue 
(health-benefits cost increase) 
of little interest to non-enroiled 
poorer minority churches. 


failure to acknowledge cultural 
minority positions on social 
justice issues. 

a) absence of total immersion 
into one culture’s worship 

b) attendance down at all the 
day’s liturgical events. 


Dis crimi na tion an d Fa irness 


a) 2% salary increase seen as 
aiding small minority churches 

b) more bilingual facilitators 
needed for dialogue groups 

c) cultural caucuses not 
formally recognized 

d) assumptions of majority 
unexamined, determining 
session’s work, processes 

e) minority leaders 
acculturated one-way into 
majority culture norms. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiititnitiiifiiiinniiiiiutiin 


predominance of English in 
worship, even though this is 
sole venue in which session is 
open to a variety of styles 
and experiences. 


Acceis_aod Legitimacy 


a) Conference theme focused 
on bridging barriers in-house 

b) Image of Christ-as-vine/ 
cultures-as-branches all 
sharing DNA indicative of 
proposed shift of session 
culture to relationship 

c) Committee to Strengthen 
Black Church reported on 
mandate for racial healing in 
districts. 


a) altar call for all groups 

b) session committees 
monitored for racial fairness. 

a) bilingual worship texts 

b) long-term cross-cultural 
prayer partners called for 

c) Evangelical Renewal’s 
morning watch, prayers 

d) breath prayer led by an 
Hispanic in Hispanic idioms 

e) cultured revival bands 


Educati on , and Effectiveness 


Comp. Plan team sought 
mid-year input on legitimate 
mission criteria from cultural 
groups, and pursued this 
during session and afterwards. 


liiiiiniiiiiiiniHiiniiiHiiiiiimmi 


a) Bible study teacher taught 3 
cultural Prodigal versions 

b) all members invited to 
meditate on study, learnings 
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Table 5.1 - Session Data Summary, California-Pacific Annual Conference Session, Wednesday, 19 June 2002 

Sources: Ecclesial vocation categories adapted from Maria Harris, Fashion Me A People: Curriculum iniheChUfch (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1989). Cultural integration 
categories of Discrimination and Fairness, Access and Legitimacy, and Education and Effectiveness adapted from David A. Thomas and Robin J. Ely, “Making Differences Matter: A New 

Paradigm for Managing Cultural Diversity,” Harvard Business Review 74 (Sept - Oct. 1996): 79-91. 


Cultural Integration Category> 

Indifference and Exclusion 

Discrimination and Fairness 

Access and Legitimacy 

Ecclesial Vocation: 




Koinonia (community 
of belonging) 

a) absence of multilingual 
welcoming and culturally 
diverse musicians, music, 
ushers; appeared community 
life was for whites only. 

b) no mention made of 
“Juneteenth” (see Chp. 6) 

c) members were not 
encouraged & did not initiate 
two-way encounters for 
cultural barrier bridging. 

meal meetings of culturally 
mixed groups around common 
mission interests, ministerial 
orders, etc. 

informal Feast of the Spirit and 
next day follow-up structured 
for randomly arranged 
dialogue but many opted out. 

Diakonia (serving) 

llttltltlllllllllllllllllllllllllHIinilllH 

worship offering taken for 

Filipino Missionary team 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Didache (learning and 
teaching) 

*One entry noted under 

Intolerance> and Resistance 
approach: “Attitude of majority 
toward ethnics; Intolerant" 

absence on formal agenda of 
substantial opportunities for 
cross-cultural learning by 
conferencing. 

skills workshops offered to all: 
most had white teachers and 
majority culture topics. Of the 
few non-white led workshops 
offered on culture and faith, 

“we are not moved to put (their 
teachings) into effect.” 

a) video of culturally diverse 
members and their reasons, 
ways to bridge cultural barriers 

b) Bishop’s inclusive reading 
recommendations. 

Pg. 2 of 2 





E du cation. and Effe ct ivene ss 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHitniiiiiniiiiiitiiiiii 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHtiniiiiiitiiiiiHtitiitin 

iiiiiiiititiiiiiitiiiiniiiniiiHHitniiin 
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Data and comments: 

1. Oikonomia, a gathering primarily for handling business matters and 
providing for its own life: 

Indifference and Exclusion: 

• The absence of major minority identity group concerns on the agenda 
such as health insurance for clergy in low-income churches; many of which are 
non-white cultural identity churches, 

• The absence of cultural (and gender) diversity on “heavy-duty” 
administrative committees such as the Council on Finance and Administration, 
Board of Pensions, and Commission on Equitable Compensation, observed as 
being “white and to a large extent, male;” 

• Opening organizational instructions, reports given in spoken English 

only 

• The absence of a multicultural perspective on the issue of increased 
costs of retired clergy health care: major time allotment was given to it, but this 
concern was not relevant to non-enrolled poorer minority churches, nor were 
these small groups facilitated by bilingual speakers. 

Discrimination and Fairness 

• The recommendation of the Committee on Equitable Compensation for 
two-percent salary increases over the subsequent three years for pastors who 
have not received a pay raise in the past five years was seen as “an attempt to 
uplift ethnic minorities^® by providing for them,” 

• The use of dialogue and discernment groups “moving the Conference 
toward a new style of conferencing; but more presenters and facilitators are 
needed with second language skills to give people access to information they 
need, by methods they can use.” The groups follow an Anglo-American type 
process intended to give members increased access to the issues before voting. 


^®The reader is reminded of Thomas Frank’s comments on the use of the 
term “ethnic” in the Book of Discipline and denominational parlance to denote 
minority cultural identity groups, Chapter 2. 
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One recorder commented, “I think dialogue is meant to be a step in the direction 
(of caucuses and non-Anglo members being heard and their suggestions 
incorporated into the session’s business: i.e., education and effectiveness 
approach), but most of the ethnic caucuses do not participate.” 

• The lack of legitimization of caucuses. While these provide community 
and legislative muscle in tension with the Conference structure for many 
cultural-identity groups, they lack the structural location and respect given 
caucuses in some denominations as recognized partners. 1 2 ® 

• The tendency of the session to follow a “ white/Caucasian way for 
doing business,” with no awareness of the underlying culturally discriminatory 
assumptions. The majority “still rules not just in vote but in process and tone; 
however, there are signs of hope.” 

• The acculturation and one-way assimilation of cultural minority session 
leadership into the majority’s cultural and organizational paradigms. 

Access and Legitimacy : 

• The choice of the session’s theme, “Bridging Barriers and Drawing 
Strength from One Another;” 21 

• The organic organizational image of the Christ vine presented by the 
Conference Leadership team, having oversight for the Conference’s living out its 
calling; all session culture-identity groups (and other categories of diversity) are 
branches of equality, and all share the same DNA with each other and Christ. 
The Leadership Team wants to change the session’s culture rather than working 
on restructuring within the present hierarchical Anglo organizational culture. 


1 ®While they were enthusiastic about the cross-cultural possibilities of this 
process, four of the eight recorders did not take part in the small group dialogues 
Wednesday afternoon. 

2 ®Others observed that these groups function best for the session and 
themselves as they are, by providing a legitimate outside critical eye on majority 
perspectives. They located them under the ecclesial call of kerygma. 

21 However, the theme may have been offensive to some groups, given 
that “drawing strength from one another” may evoke memories of having 
experienced insensitive “taking” of (and taking credit for) their unique strengths 
and insights by other cultural groups in other situations of Conference-wide life. 
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• The newly formed Conference Committee to Strengthen the Black 
Church spoke of activating the 2001 resolution legitimating its working to bring 
about racial healing through district committees. One observer-participant 
perceived that this new committee was asking for greater legitimacy and hoping 
to have an effect, and that “they are included but feel in danger of losing their 
distinctiveness.” 

Education and Effectiveness : 

• The intent, content and subsequent processes that led to the forming 
the Conference’s Comprehensive plan. The plan received year-long input from 
district strategy committees, the Conference Commission on Inter-Ethnic 
Ministries, the caucuses, and Board of Congregational Development’s 
interactions with congregations. This plan was cited for its inclusive intent; all 
churches will locate themselves along its continuum. Each congregation is to 
use this year to judge its own missional health, which will affect its eligibility for 
future funding support. One recorder wondered if the material had been 
presented “in other languages, or to caucuses, so that it is being discussed in 
heart languages?” When they reported on feedback from the dialogue and 
discussion groups, the task force leadership agreed to enter dialogue to include 
non-majority groups’ views of legitimate missional practices within the criteria for 
effective mission. 

2. Kerygma, an ecclesial assembly hearing or proclaiming the Good News 
of Jesus Christ advocating social justice, reconciliation and healing 
through social action: 

Indifference and exclusion 

• The session fails to record, mention or teach the “minority opinion” of 
the session’s political and theological conservatives on social justice issues , 
many of whom are from minority culture identity groups. “ It may not be racism, 
but it is theological and political elitism. ... If (we) can’t build bridges across 
these barriers, we have nothing to say to the world .... (we) make no attempt to 
challenge that perspective with the other side of the picture. You can’t build a 
bridge if you refuse to acknowledge or value the other side 
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Access and Legitimacy : 

• The Bishop ending the service with a “come-on-down” altar call for 
everyone, for circumstances common to all people. 22 

• The work of the Commission on Religion and Race and the 
Commission on the Status and Role of Women, reported on by a culturally 
diverse group of presenters. This latter Commission monitors a) conference 
committees, etc., regarding fairness and equity in cultural representation, b) work 
on Conference sexual ethics, c) women and mental illness, d) gender and 
economic disparity issues, and e) issues facing member ethnic groups regarding 
the values and traditions affecting women, female persons who want their 
cultures to become sacred cultures, within which people abide in mutual respect, 
with zero tolerance for sexual abuse. 2 ^ 

3. Leiturgia, gathering primarily for praying, worshipping or spiritual 
renewal: 

Indifference and Exclusion: 

• The absence of an immersion experience into a worship service 
done entirely in the worship of one culture. While the present method of 
variegating services exposes its members to many cultural practices, a full 
service would let members experience more fully the enculturated worship of a 
given cultural identity group. 

• If the behavior of the observer-participants is an indication, many do 
not attend the scheduled liturgical events (Bible study, meditation, evening 


22 For those of us whose cultural tradition does not include this ecclesial 
practice, I include the content of the altar call: for “all faithful church servants 
who’ve done everything in the church for years but have not yet turned their lives 
over to Jesus,”... “those suffering losses like Naomi who need to return home, 
be sprinkled with the Spirit and God’s love and newness in their lives,”. . . ’’those 
in a crossover situation of confrontation that needs forgiveness and 
reconciliation,”.. . “those who need to dedicate their lives to full-time service for 
Jesus”.... ’’Give the lives you have that you know God wants. You who know 
Jesus wants you but you don’t know what Jesus wants, come on down.” Bishop 
Mary Ann Swenson, “Revival of the Spirit,” worship service, video tape 
(Pasadena: Conference Headquarters). 

2 ^Author’s session notes. 
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worship) even though they identified these events as the one venue where “new 
(cultural minority groups) voices were heard.” While there could be many 
reasons for this (the need for sleep, for instance) this may be an indication that 
these experiences are not valued as important. 4 

Discrimination and fairness 

• Predominance of English language in worship, with mostly verbal 
approaches, even though this is the “only place in the session where we are 
open to a variety of styles and experiences.” 

Access and Legitimacy : 

• An Hispanic woman read scripture in Spanish, then in English. 

• Addressing the day’s theme of “bridging barriers to confront,” the 
preacher, an Anglo-American male, invited attendees into a three-way 
cross-cultural prayer experience: 

What would happen if we came face to face with God, allowed 
God to help us bridge the barrier of racism?... if ethnic members 
(sic) prayed for Anglo members, and Anglo members prayed for 
ethnic members, that we somehow exchanged names back and 
forth and everyone had another to pray for, not that they come to 
agree with us, not that they understand God as we do, but that they 
could come face to face with God?...what would happen if we 
would allow God to confront us face to face? 2 ^ 

• The Evangelical Renewal Fellowship’s open morning watch and 
all-day prayers in the chapel that the session discern God’s desires for the 
Conference. 


24 While overall, this ecclesial vocation scored high for being culturally 
inclusive, four of the eight recorders indicated that they did not attend the day’s 
morning prayer groups or evening worship. One indicated that he did not attend 
any of the worship services throughout the entire session. None mentioned the 
morning watch. 

2 ^ The Rev. Jim Standiford, preacher, “Revival of the Spirit,” worship 
service, video tape (Pasadena: Conference Headquarters Communications 
Center, July 2002). 
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• The morning breath prayer ; led by a person from an Hispanic 
ethnic group, using his paradigms. 

• The evening outdoor Revival of the Spirit worship, with an Hawaiian 
praise team, and an African-American praise team that included an Anglo 
woman, which led worshippers in singing and moving to their cultural groups’ 
styles of praise. 

Education and Effectiveness : 

• The morning Bible study, most often identified as exhibiting a 
multicultural approach to integration-“the clearest place a different voice was 
heard.” Presenter was Grace Imathiu, female Methodist clergy originally from 
Kenya who detailed the theology of persons from three cultural perspectives 
found in Jesus’ parable of the Prodigal. “Great choice for Bible study: an ethnic 
woman of great wisdom. Ethnics could relate to her interpretation of scripture, 
and to her stories. (These were) greatly personalized to those in power and 
those who are powerless as well.” Another observer-participant commented, 
“too bad we don’t listen to those in our own Conference as well as this.” 

• The guided meditation that followed, led by a Conference 
Euro-American clergywoman. Her open-ended questions invited all members to 
ponder, “what new ideas, thoughts or observations strike you from today’s text?” 
and then to share their discoveries with two others: an experience of Christian 
conferencing. 

4. Koinonia, gathering primarily for community and fellowship, creating a 
sense of belonging, where the language is love: 

Indifference and exclusion : 

• The absence of multilingual welcome in opening moments of forming 
community, worked against a sense of belonging for many. While opening 
speakers were of diverse ethnic backgrounds, and the overhead videos were 
used to facilitate familiarity with the English words of music, language-related 
barriers limited or prohibited participation by non-English speaking members of 
those with limited fluency. 1 ° 


2®A limited number of ear-piece translators, on loan from the general 
church, are available through the session pre-registration process on a 
first-come, first-served basis. 
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Organizational “white” bias patterns of indifference and exclusion were 
reinforced by 1) the opening music (“whiteness of musicians” and the use of 
solely Euro-American paradigms in lyrics and music selection); 2) the limitation 
of personal privilege moments to two minutes to help keep the session on 
schedule, which had a second effect of excluding “those who do not think or 
speak quickly in English;” 3) English-only safety instructions: if these are truly 
important, they need to be spoken slowly or written in the languages of 
non-English speaking members; 4) the same for the conveying of greetings, 5) 
the verbalization of stereotyping within the greetings of the host campus 
representative. 

A non-Black researcher noted: “Insensitive use of language about the 
(reinstalled) chapel pipe organ; word ‘black’ used to describe (prior) state of dirty 
organ, reinforcing negative imagery of blackness. Use a better word like “dirty,” 
“filled with soot or grime, etc.;”^ 6) the overall western organizational tone of 
decision making during the opening moments; 7) the speed of moving through 
these items, which works against members’ translating the spoken English 
communication into their first language in their heads; 8) the whiteness of ushers 
(“sessions committee will have to do a better job recruiting and opening to 
ushers”), giving a non-inclusive appearance to the session’s support staffing 
structure; and 9) the unarticulated assumption, from the exclusive use of spoken 
English and of Anglo language patterns, that conferencing and community would 
take place only between whites and those fluent in English, English language 
patterns, and its decision-making processes, and those interested in 
Euro-American concerns. 

• No mention was made of “Juneteenth,” (June 19, 1865). On that date, 
the last black slaves, in Texas (a Confederate state), heard about the 
Emancipation Proclamation two and a half years after its adoption by the 
(northern) senate. African Americans consider this date the official ending of 
slavery in the U.S. The survey of the session took place on June 19. 

• If observer-participants are any indication, two-way spontaneous 
encounters of culture barrier bridging were lacking, the theme of the Conference. 
These were not suggested, nor did members take their own initiative to do this. 

Discrimination and Fairness : 

• Members affiliated with various groups participated across cultures in 
community meals with a specialization focus, such as the United Methodist 


27 


Most session members who spoke were sensitive to this. 
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Women’s breakfast, The Order of St. Luke’s breakfast, Drew and Fuller seminary 
reunion luncheons, the local pastors’ luncheon sponsored by the Board of 
Ordained Ministry, clergy women’s luncheon, and District mission directors’ 
awards luncheon. 

Access and Legitimacy : 

• The Feast of the Spirit is an intentional effort for whole-session 
koinonia, aimed to bring everyone outside for Christian conversations during a 
meal around birth-month tables. All other food service is shut down to 
encourage people’s presence. Table partners took turns listening and sharing, 
guided by a table facilitator and table questions. These table groups were 
encouraged to meet at breakfast the next morning, to share overnight insights. 
One recorder saw this yearly event as having “great potential for letting people 
truly converse and express their differing worldviews/paradigms in ways that 
might be heard and accepted.” Another, however, observed that people did not 
always do what they were invited to do at their tables, many people opted out of 
attending; and one opined that this event was not relevant to the study. 

5. Diakonia, a gathering primarily to be caring through hands-on serving 
and/or sacrifice: 

Discrimination and Fairness : 

• While service is highly valued in this Annual Conference, the only 
service activity transpiring that day was the taking a special offering for the 
missionary team leaving to evangelize indigenous Filipinos. This definition of 
service, with one body giving and another taking, contrasts sharply with Maria 
Harris’ definition of service as sharing with those who appear to be weak by 
those who appear to be strong,... with the objective to restore balance. 

6. Didache, gathering primarily for learning and teaching: 

Indifference and Exclusion: 

• The only opportunity within the plenary for session members to 
practice overcoming cultural barriers by plural (two-way) conversing was a brief 
sharing during the meditation on the Bible study, with no plenary-wide sharing of 


2®While valuing this highly as a tool for multiculturaiism, four of the eight 
observer-participants indicated they did not attend the Feast of the Spirit dinner. 
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those learnings so all might be exposed to each others’ cross-cultural insights. 
The plenary schedule failed to include agenda time to allow members to 
experiment with overcoming the session’s cultural barriers. Overall, there was 
no two-way cross-cultural conferencing aimed at cross-cultural understanding. 

Discrimination and Fairness : 

• Twenty-six session members offering workshops related to their 
interests. Two of these were culturally focused, e.g., “Asian Spirituality,” offered 
by persons of that cultural group. Workshops were open to all; and while 
persons from various non-majority cultures attended, the percentages of those 
participating were lower than the overall session statistics on these cultural 
identity groups. One recorder opined that very few of the workshops appealed 
specifically to non-majority group persons. On the other hand, presenters sought 
to influence the perspectives and core values of the attendees, even if, as one 
observer-participant put it, “we are not moved to put these into effect.” 

Access and Legitimacy 

• Interviewees on the Leadership Team’s video shared ways they have 
learned to bridge-build within diverse cultural and theological backgrounds within 
the DNA relational paradigm: a) read and share vision studies together, b) seek 
to know the whole person who speaks, c) trust, d) pray and e) care for one 
another, and f) gain distance from self-investment. The extent of influence of 
this video on the session’s members in correspoding situations is not known. 

• The Bishop’s recommending books in the book display room, including 
the Korean Language Robert’s Rules of Order compiled by the Conference 
parliamentarian, a Korean clergy. 

Researchers’ Additional Comments 

The observer-participants, representing the session’s six overarching 
cultural groups, were given the opportunity to voice their opinions as to the 
approaches of cultural integration they observed overall and their suggestions for 
the session regarding moving toward a more multicultural session configuration. 
While their comments do not fit exactly into the categories above, I have 
included them 1) because their comments are new teachings, 2) they are 
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culturally sensitive voices of new teachers in the Wesleyan tradition, and 3) 
being at variance with one another, their responses remove any romanticism 
about multicultural integration coming easily. These comments are grouped 
according to Taylor Cox, Jr.’s organizational dimensions (and can be also 
understood in terms of Maria Harris’ schema of explicit, implicit and null activity): 
Org anization al Culture and Accultur a tion Pro cess: 

“I am not sure multiculturalism best describes what we are about. I prefer 
to think of myself doing cross-cultural communication. And to be honest, I am 
not sure what goal I hope we are going towards (not discrimination and 
fairness!). Perhaps some word about each culture is valued, including its 
paradigms and perspectives, and each culture is learning/affected by each 
other.” 


“For me, there was nothing in this day that touched my spirit or 
empowered me to experience renewal. In African American meetings, worship 
can be spontaneous, praise is essential, business is lively, and worship is the 
high-point of each day! There is life in the gathering and sharing of God’s 
people. There is a deep feeling of community and belonging, that as an ethnic I 
did not feel this day.” 

“We seem to be in a crisis of identity. We can’t decide if the Conference 
is there to conference or to be an example of total inclusion and cultural learning. 
Whichever, we aren’t reaching many.” 

“How can the majority population, as a whole, understand that we all 
have something valuable to offer one another? We talked about bridging 
barriers and drawing strength from one another. That cannot happen if we do 
not learn humility first. And that we need each other’s gifts and graces. There is 
great strength in our diversity and in truly listening to each other’s voices. Great 
things could happen if we could listen with the heart. We all need to change our 
attitude of intolerance for each other’s cultures and ways of conducting business 
and worship.” 

Formal Structural Integration : 

“We ethnics (sic) see things from the bottom up-our white brothers and 
sisters see things from the top down. We are coming from different positions. 
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Scripture, to us, has all authority because when we speak, we have no authority; 
only the authority of scripture. It is different coming from the majority groups, 
because you have authority. You are in charge. I am not sure what suggestions 
to make here!” 

“...[can] such a diverse group as our Conference ever be truly ‘one’ in 
Christ: [that] is difficult because the underclasses and power groups view 
scripture/Christ so differently (as in Mark and John: John, obviously a ‘power’ 
class, saw Jesus as a powerful God--completely in charge of his life: “I lay down 
my life--no one can take it away from me”--also carrying his cross by himself; 
while Mark records a man from Africa helping Jesus carry his cross and writing 
his gospel to the powerless and oppressed people of our world.) 

“Dialogue does not seem to accomplish the same thing as conferring in 
caucus and then voting. If dialogue is the point--not voting-then we all need to 
be aware of that and throw away Robert’s Rules.” 

“Personal privilege was overworked. The implication is that we use it as 
new form of influencing decision-making by allowing all people to make 
statements that cannot be challenged or put to the test. In a desire to give 
everyone their three minutes of fame, much was allowed that in previous years 
would have been out of order. This is not the solution to non-leader ethnic 
participation and influence.” 

“We speak of caucuses as something to be done away with, rather than 
appreciating that this is the way some cultures do process.” 

“A possibility would be to encourage ‘dialogue’ groups to explain different 
cultural perspectives. Unfortunately this year’s process was primarily 
(administrative) and discouraged experiencing different values/cultural views.” 
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Informal Networking Integration : 29 

“It is imperative that one must understand fully one another’s culture. 

That is the way we can communicate with one another. Understand my culture 
to the max.” 

Organizational Bias: 

“I experienced this conference tiring. I watched people fall asleep. As an 
African American, the feel and energy in our settings are certainly filled with 
more life. We are just so different. The way we sing, pray, preach, sense of 
humor, energy, etc. . . , is different. And being different is a wonderful thing; 
however, when you are in a church that affirms ethnics who think and act white, 
the gift of authentic diversity is lost 

“Is the reality beginning to emerge that there is no dominant culture and 
there is the adventure of working out Filipino/Black, Hispanic/Korean ....” 

“Ethnic (sic) leaders are those who have learned to walk in the majority 
culture and adopt the culture. One can never ‘make waves’ or challenge the 
status quo. This is something every ethnic instinctively realizes; some are 
willing, others not. Life goes on.” 

The next chapter opens with a brief interpretation of these data, which 
suggest points of departure for the session to engage in movement toward a 
more fully multicultural session. All of this is taking place to encourage session 
members to enter further into the adaptive work of becoming, and honoring, new 
voices in the Wesleyan tradition, voices awaiting expression in a more 
multicultural California-Pacific Annual Conference session. 


^Pluralism as a form of cultural integration is a two-way street that 
involves being intentional about learning other groups’ lived cultural realities as 
much as it does teaching others about one’s own. When asked in the second 
survey to respond to the statement “I took part in at least one spontaneous and 
significant pluralistic (two-way learning) dialogue with someone from another 
cultural group (during the session),” of the four who returned the survey, two 
observer-participants agreed, one disagreed, and one strongly disagreed. 
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Chapter 6 

Toward a More Multicultural Session 
Introduction 

It is now spring in the year 2003. The scripture and theme are in place for 
the upcoming June session. Within the program bodies relevant to this paper, 
the Board of Congregational Development, the Commission on Ethnic Ministries 
and the Committee to Strengthen the Black Church are bringing to a close this 
year’s work on their mandated tasks. Some indication of the 50th anniversary of 
the denomination’s Native American ministries and its current leader, a clergy 
member of this conference, may very well be a part of this year’s activity. This is 
election year for candidates for the Spring 2004 General Conference delegation 
and nominees for episcopal vacancies; and in this Conference, cultural diversity 
has always been a consideration for both of these. 

In the context of these preparations, I present the synthesis and 
interpretation of the integration data from Chapter 5 as to the session’s current 
integration practices. The order adheres to Methodism’s current 
self-understanding as an ecclesial assembly. The paper’s organizational 
theorists offer suggestions for next steps, ways to prepare and ways to retain 
multicultural integration. The session has wisdom for itself, from its own handling 
of several recent adaptive challenges, which we can celebrate. I apply the 
theorists’ suggestions to these. This chapter ends with a list of areas for further 
investigation arising from this project, and overall concluding remarks. 
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Session Data Interpretation 

Preliminaries 

Several clarifications are in order about this experiment of gathering data 
on the California-Pacific Annual Conference session’s corporate integration 
practices: 1) the sample taken on June 19, 2002, was not large or nuanced 
enough to yield statistically significant conclusions; 2) the day of the study may 
not have fairly represented the overall cultural integration practices of all six 
days, and 3) other cultural integration activities may have taken place on 
Wednesday, June 19, that the observer-participants and I were not privy to. In 
spite of these possibilities, I am concluding here that the interpretations of 
cultural integration practices from Wednesday of session can reasonably be 
assumed to apply to the session as a whole. 

Also, I am taking the cited performance of a given group to represent the 
whole session’s integration performance. For instance, “the session in its 
oikonomia vocation practiced fourth level integration in the activities around the 
Board of Congregational Development’s report.” And finally, the observer- 
participants and I walk a fine line in applying these categories to the actual 
events of the session because a given integration approach may not fit exactly in 
all aspects of the approach. An event may not involve having culturally distinct 
leaders in niche positions, for instance, while it does involve providing access 
and legitimacy to cultural identity group members. The integration categories the 
observer-participants assigned each agenda item best represent the culturally 
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integrative intent that they surmised about given agenda items. With these 

A 

considerations, I draw some conclusions from the data. 1 

For easy reference to the integration practices cited within the ecclesial 
vocations, ^ | am assigning numbers to the practices (summarized here) by levels 
of cultural integration: 

• fourth highest level of cultural integration: Education and 
Effectiveness (minority culture identity group leaders are in organization-wide 
roles according to capabilities and are expected 1) to introduce their enculturated 
perspectives, choices and approaches to the organization’s work, and process, 
and 2) to use their skills, make decisions, build teams and accomplish work in 
styles that are second nature to them, thereby influencing the organization and 
its work); 

• third level integration: Access and Legitimacy (differences are 
celebrated and legitimated, minority cultural identity group leaders are promoted 
to meet a “niche” need. However, these effective differences are not understood 
by senior leadership or incorporated into the organization’s core values and so 
are lost to its overall culture and to its effectiveness in society. As a result, the 
overall morale and fulfillment level of minority culture identity group individuals is 
diminished); 


^The extracted data with observer-participants’ comments appear in 
Chapter 5, session data, June 19, 2002. 

^The integration categories of assessment and revision of the work 
culture, and the intolerance and resistance to cultural integration were not used 
by the observer-participants as these had not yet been articulated at the time of 
their data-gathering. 
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• second level integration: Discrimination and Fairness (minority identity 
group members are assimilated one-way into the organization’s culture norms 
through mentoring and training. There is an unspoken assumption that 
non-majority identity group members will suppress their enculturated norms in 
interactions within the organization, and will mimic and/or aspire to “be like us” 
majority, male, members); and 

• first level integration: Indifference and Exclusion (non-majority cultural 
groups members themselves, their distinctive gifts and their needs are ignored if 
identified at all; this form of integration--!.e., exclusion-can be subtle or overt and 
is often unconsciously perpetrated by the organization).^ 

Interpretation 

Cultural Integration Practices and Ecclesial Vocations 
Oikonomia 

As anticipated, this administrative vocation proved to be the most 
important of ecclesial vocations to this session. In its practice of this ecclesial 
vocation, the session exhibited the full range of the four integration practices. It 
practiced fourth level integration through the multiple, mutually influential, and 
continuing interactions between cultural minority identity group members of 
session and the Conference Comprehensive Development Plan team. 4 It 
practiced third-level integration in offerings related to the session’s organizational 

O 

For complete descriptions of the integration approaches, and the pros 
and cons associated with them, see Chapter 3: Six Approaches to Cultural 
Integration; and “Table 3.1 - Organizational Dimensions and Euro-American 
Typological Approaches to Cultural Integration. 1 ' 

4 Author’s phone conversation with Kris Hodson, Associate Director of 
Connectional Ministries, 22 Jan. 2003. 
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culture (culturally sensitive session theme, new guiding image of all groups as 
“branches” sharing the same DNA as Christ the vine, and the Leadership Team’s 
announced intent to shift from a culture of hierarchy to relationships, and a new 
committee mandated to aid black-white racial healing in the eight districts. All 
these involve creating access and legitimacy for all cultural identity groups, with 
plural two-way communication as the norm. These particular expressions carry 
the future promise of mutual influence (level four). 

The session moved into level two integration when it adopted a budget 
proposal of a two-percent salary increase for churches whose pastor’s salaries 
have not been raised for three years. This move was seen by the 
observer-participants as an intentional move to help small minority churches- 
many of which qualify for this raise--continue one-way assimilation into the 
organization’s existing culture. The session also practiced integration at this 
level in its small discernment and dialogue groups, which were intended to open 
up discussion for influential input from all voices, but which could be improved by 
more bilingual facilitators and presenters. The session has not yet found a way 
to give higher respectful valuation to caucuses or include their reports on the 
agenda; and it stayed with “a white way of doing business” in process and tone, 
with one-way assimilation of minority culture group leaders into the majority 
culture’s assumptions and objectives. All of these are level two integration 
practices because they involved assimilating minority cultural identity group 
members into the session’s way of doing business by one-way integration. 

In this vocation, the session practiced level one integration mostly by acts 
of omission: failure to recognize and include cultural minority group members’ 
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gifts, needs and interests on the agenda in substantive ways; and the absence of 
influential minority group voices, perspectives or priorities on most “high-power” 
administrative committees, on the agenda, and in the session’s core operations. 
Several observer-participants commented on the amount of time given to the 
issue of increased costs of the retired clergy health benefits, an issue not 
applicable to all clergy. The angle of interest on that issue for most cultural 
minority identity groups is their inability to pay into any program providing clergy 
health benefits. 

One of the observer-participants reported fundamental and implicit 
damaging activity by the session: “attitude toward ethnic cultures: intolerant.” 
That attitude played out in the above null “acts of omission" ways.^ It can be 
interpreted as an example of the “Intolerant and Resistant” integration approach 
to cultural integration. 

In the arena of technical challenges, given the “English-only” instructions 
and reporting of the session, there is need for developing a systematic 
approach-perhaps using the session pre-registration forms--for realistically 
identifying and budgeting necessary funds for accommodating English As a 
Second Language (ESL) members who need translations. 

Kerygma 

Within this proclamation vocation as within the vocation of oikonomia, the 
session again practiced a broad spectrum of integration practices. 


® This observation fits the intolerance and resistance approach to 
integration, a category added later, after the session case study; see Chapter 3. 
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The session practiced level three integration with Bishop Swenson’s altar 
call. Her categories included everyone regardless of culture. The altar call 
provided for dialogue between respondents from all cultures and a prayer team 
in front of the stage. Committees that audited working groups for racial (and 
gender) discrimination during the six days were also engaged in third-level, 
prophetically focused, kerygma practices. The session moved to first level 
integration practices when the body was not apprised of, or educated to, cultural 
minority group positions on social justice and other significant issues. 

Leiturgia 

Some of the most widely recognized and energizing practice of fourth 
level cultural integration occurred in the session’s vocation of worship, prayer 
and spirituality. In the Bible study, the leader presented three culturally distinct 
perspectives, exemplified in “the alienated one, the compassionate prodigal one 
and the stingy one.” The ensuing guided meditation and sharing around 
open-ended questions allowed for cross-cultural dialogue. 

The breath prayer leader using Hispanic prayer and language concepts, 
and the revival praise teams bands leading worshippers in their enculturated 
ways of praise were third level integration practices. This also occurred with a 
bilingual reading of scripture and with the preacher’s call for long-term 
cross-cultural prayer partners to pray for “God encounters” for each other. The 
Fellowship for Evangelical Renewal’s open community morning watch--and its 
day-long open-ended prayers for the entire session’s discernment of God’s 
desires for its work, to benefit the entire session membership-were also 
third-level practices. And the session practiced level two integration by using 
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mostly English in these events, again not knowing the extent to which bilingual 
communication is needed. Level one integration occurred because of the failure 
to schedule an immersion service by one minority culture identity group so that 
the session could experience the whole tone of that culture’s worship, and 
because attendance, even at the Bible study, fell far short of attendance at 
oikonomia events. 

Koinonia 

This vocational practice focuses on everyone’s belonging to community 
out of a shared heritage, beliefs and ways of life, and the need for a place of 
caring. The Feast of the Spirit, a third level integration practice was focused on 
doing this. The structure of the outdoor Feast provided cross-cultural dialogue 
opportunities with faith-formative questions for spiritual formation around 
candle-lit tables in the evening (people were seated by birth month), and 
provided for a next-morning follow-up. The session practiced second level 
integration at informally convened noon meal meetings all over campus, where 
culturally mixed groups came together around common mission and ministry 
interests and/or held reunions. 

As a body of the whole, however, this kind of communal caring and care 
was hard to find that day. The session practiced first level integration during its 
initial time of community formation Wednesday morning with the absence (null 
activity) of a multicultural welcome (the choice of solely English language and 
speakers, and “white” musicians, opening music and ushers), the session’s 
failing to acknowledge Juneteenth, the first African American holiday 
commemorating the end of slavery, which anniversary occurred on the 
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data-taking day; and the absence of encouragement by session leaders for 
session members to engage in informal spontaneous cross-cultural encounters 
with others of depth, to get acquainted with each other, disregarding the theme: 
“to bridge the barriers that divide us.”® 

Diakonia 

Normally a few members of the session engage in an explicit hands-on 
service project such as the Habitat for Humanity House building, and others 
support it with funds or their celebrative presence when the work is completed. 
But this year no project materialized (null activity). Along with proceeds from the 
Hunger Walk benefiting a Conference outreach project, a worship offering was 
taken that day ( level two integration) to help with expenses for a Conference 
Filipino missionary team. 

Didache 

Third level integrative teaching took place Wednesday through the 
Leadership Team’s video, in which culturally diverse members taught the 
reasons and ways they are bridging cultural barriers. It not possible to calculate 
the extent to which people absorbed, were affected by and possibly implemented 
the teachings rather than passively watching. A brief moment of this level 
occurred when the Bishop introduced her reading recommendations that 
included a Korean translation of Parliamentary Procedure by a session member. 
The session engaged in teaching at the second level with skills workshops for all 
members, with mostly Euro-Americans volunteering their enculturated expertise, 
and a few others; “but we are not moved to put (their teachings) into effect.” The 

®This practice may be offensive to some cultural groups. 
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session practiced first level integration when it failed formally to provide little 
experiments of cross-cultural engagement, wherein session members could 
teach, listen and learn about each other’s cultures and their culturally lived 
experiences both in the denomination’s cultures. Had these been scheduled, 
and the feedback gathered and shared with formal leaders for input into the 
overall culture of the organization, the session would have been practicing 
level-four integration. 

Cultural Integration Practices and Organizational Dimensions: 

Cox’s four organizational dimensions provide a formal lens for session 
leaders to use to address this interpretation. The following observations can be 
made: Organizational culture : there appears to be an absence of significant 
opportunity for minority-identity cultural group leaders to affect the session’s core 
with their values, perspectives and definitions of what constitutes the session’s 
work. The mode of cultural assimilation is plural (involving many cultural 
representatives) but mostly influential one-way. The session’s formal structure 
focuses on complying with the denomination’s four-thirds rule and has introduced 
new faces to the session. However, in recent years, the rules committee has 
recommended, and the session voted, the suspension of some rules during this 
period of structural transition to allow for open dialogue, to encourage more 
voices to speak up. This may not be the best venue for that, however, given the 
organization’s culture. As for informal practices, cultural-specific 
networking-communicating and friendship formation practices across cultural 
lines for the purposes of influencing the session’s work and perspectives (Cox’s 
definition)~were not observable within the delineation of the data grid. However, 
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these activities most likely were carried on behind the scenes. Organizational 
bias : as with the denomination, the session’s bias continues to be one of 
unacknowledged and unexamined white ethnocentrism. 

Summation 

There is much to celebrate in this assessment. There are established 
patterns of kerygma, leiturgia practices, and experimentation within oikonomia 
practices, all at the fourth-level integration, where all cultural identity groups are 
coming to practice these vocations in ways that are second nature to them. The 
insistence that minority culture identity groups be legitimized and given access to 
participation within the dominant organizational culture has almost become a 
norm at the third-level integration. The overall fragmented range of these 
findings revealed through the case study indicates that the session’s coherence, 
its “peace,” has been disturbed/ It is in transition to a new form of community, 
hopefully one identified by two-way influential practices of multiculturalism. 

But there is no pattern of coherence around a uniting objective in these 
practices. At the moment, they are what Fullan would describe as random 
fragments of something new, but how they will settle into a common thread is not 
yet discernible. Marvelously, all this has occurred by grace, without the session 
having named and committed to multicultural integration as a high moral 
purpose. 


^In Fullan’s terms, there is a time to disturb an organization; and there is a 
time to cohere, to gather the pieces together (which is when discernible patterns 
begin to emerge from the fragments). The session is appropriately in the former 
stage (116). 
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Unfortunately, Thomas Frank’s observations of the denomination’s white 
ethnocentric bias in the language and point of view of the Discipline are borne 
out by this data. The session as a body has yet to reflect in a systematic way on 
its cultural integration practices or built-in white preferential bias.® In Robert 
Schreiter’s terms, it is faithful to complying with its legislated protocol; it has great 
diversity in numbers. But the ideas and perspectives and customary practices of 
non-majority cultural identity groups have not, as far as I know, made an impact 
on the core of the Conference session itself. In keeping with David A. Thomas 
and Robin J. Ely’s assertion in Chapter 3, the present encompassing challenge 
before the session is to learn what to do with its diversity. Ely and Debra A. 
Meyerson would add that an intentional decision is needed on the part of 
leadership to confront the Conference’s (and session’s) white ethnocentrism and 
multicultural racism, to enlist the help of persons outside the formal structure to 
audit, make the results public, oversee the uncovering of the historic story (e.g., 
the Conference’s ignoring the story of the black churches with respect to 
payment of indebtedness for Pacific Homes) and story building, in whatever 
forms that needs to take,^ and then to follow up with small experiments of 
organizational change arising from the stories and audit. 


®Frank, Polity . See also Chapter 2 section of this study, 

“Denominational History.” 

^For a sense of the wrongs, see Randall Robinson, The Debt: What 
America Owes to Blacks (New York: Penguin Putnam, 2000). The South 
African apartheid story, narrated by former Archbishop Desmond Mpilo Tutu, 
describes the organizational structure and procedures used, the cross-section of 
black and white leaders involved, narration of the human pain of victims, 
confessions (or lack thereof), the kind of symbolic and physical compensation 
that have led to the beginning of healing, and the absence of a smooth “ending,” 
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Possible Next Steps 

There are common concepts in the following material. However, some 
points of entry are located within the formal structure and may interest the 
session’s formal leaders, while other concepts commence from outside the 
official structure and would be of interest to informal leaders or involve 
collaboration with leaders outside the organization. 

Theorists : 

Taylor Cox. Jr.: Transformation Leading through Organizational 
Administration 

Cox’s research supplies objectives within each of his organizational 
dimensions that can help formal leadership with the tasks of multicultural 
integration. He prioritizes tools within each dimension to help organizations meet 
those objectives. I design a table that assesses whether those tools are already 
in place in the session, or whether their application will help the session live into 
the integration category of education and effectiveness or of assessment and 
revision of the work culture, both multicultural (two-way) assimilation categories. 
The table (“Table 6.1 - Formal tools for Session Integration Transformation: In 
Place or Desirable”) appears on the following page. This way of organizing the 
researchers’ data indicates arenas within the formal structure where leaders can 
try experimenting with multicultural practices. The table also suggests how. 

These ideas can be used in all ecclesial vocations. 


Tutu. No Future Without Forgiveness (New York: Random House, 1999). This 
Conference has leaders who could give leadership to this multifaceted adaptive 
challenge of facing its racism. 
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Dimensions, objectives and tools from “Table 16.1: Tools for Organizational Transformation;” reprinted with permission of the publisher CulturaLDiversity in Organizations: Theory. Research and 
Practice, ©1993, by Taylor Cox, Jr, Berrett-Koehler Publishers, San Francisco, CA), 243. All rights reserved, www.bkconnection.com. Integration approach category “Education and 
Effectiveness" from David A. Thomas and Robin J. Ely, “Making Differences Matter: A New Paradigm for Managing Diversity,” Harvard Business Review 74 (Sept. - Oct., 1996): 85-86; “Culture 
Assessment/Revision Tools” adapted from Robin J. Ely and Debra E. Meyerson, “Theories of Gender in Organizations; A New Approach to Organizational Analysis and Change,” in Research in 
Organizational .Behavio r; An A nnua l . S eries of An alytical Essays a nd . c ri t icaLBfiadms, ed. Barry M. Staw and Robert I. Sutton (Greenwich, Conn.: JAI Press, 2000), 132-43. Table assumes the 
bishop’s commitment to multicultural integration. Arabic numbers read horizontally coincide with Cox’s priorities within each organizational dimension. Parenthetical additions are author’s. 


Dimensions and Objectives: 

Tools in Place in Session 

Desirable;.. Education/Effectiveness 

Tools (Thomas and Ely) 

I. Organizational Culture 

Objective: 

Create a climate in which 
all identity group members 
excel 

iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiwiiim 

1. Hire or promote people who 

embrace the new values 

2. Reinforce (multicultural) values in 

rewards and appraisals 

3. Educate and communicate 

on cultures’ distinctiveness 

li. Pluralism 

3. Language training (encouraged) 

1. Managing/valuing diversity (MVD) 

Objectives: 

5. Explicit treatment of diversity in 
mission statements 

training (see 3 above) 

2. New member orientation programs 

Create a two-way socialization 
process 

Ensure influence of minority 
culture perspectives on core 
organizational norms, values 

6. Identity-based advisory groups 

(caucuses, advocacy groups) 

4. Diversity in key committees and 
leadership roles, reinforcing 
expectations that cultural 
minority identity group 
participation as they are is 
valued and will be influential 

7. Flexibility created in norm systems to 
ensure influence 

ill. Structural.Integration 

Objective: Eliminate any 
correlation between culture 
group identity and job status 

Pg. 1 of 2 

3. Affirmative action programs 
(access and legitimacy) 

1. Diversity in key committees (see 4 

above) 

2. Education programs on cultures’ 

distinctiveness 

4. Targeted career development 
programs 


Desira ble; Cult ur e As sess men t /Re vision 

Tools (Ely and Meyerson) 

2. Reinforce (critical) values in rewards 

and appraisals 

3. Discover and communicate the “top” 

and "underside” contents of A.C. 
session’s operating myth; combine 
into one multicultural story & tell 


1. Managing/valuing diversity (MVD) 

training (see 3 above) 

2. New member orientation programs 

(see 3 above) 

7. Create flexibility in norm systems; 
e.g., begin small, creative, 
incremental, hopeful, 
cross-level multicultural 
experiments that provide forward 
momentum for reshaping norms 
and culture 

2. Education programs (tell and add to 
dominant myth and underside 
story of session) 

(Education through experiments of 

incremental interaction; likely to 
lead to formal policy changes) 
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Dimensions, objectives and tools from “Table 15.1: Tools for Organizational Transformation;’’ reprinted with permission of the publisher Cultural Diversity in Organizations: Theory. Research and 
Practice. ©1993, by Taylor Cox, Jr., Berrett-Koehler Publishers, San Francisco, CA), 243. All rights reserved, www.bkconnection.com. Integration approach category “Education and 
Effectiveness” from David A. Thomas and Robin J. Ely, “Making Differences Matter: A New Paradigm for Managing Diversity," Harvard Business Review 74 (Sept. - Oct., 1996): 85-86; “Culture 
Assessment/Revision Tools” adapted from Robin J. Ely and Debra E. Meyerson, “Theories of Gender in Organizations; A New Approach to Organizational Analysis and Change,” in Research in 
Organizational Behavior: An Annual Series of Analytical Essays and critical Reviews, ed. Barry M. Staw and Robert I. Sutton (Greenwich, Conn.: JAI Press, 2000), 132-43. Table assumes the 
bishop’s commitment to multicultural integration. Arabic numbers read horizontally coincide with Cox’s priorities within each organizational dimension. Parenthetical additions are author’s. 


Di men sions and Objectives: 


IV. In tegratio n in..Informal N etwo rk s 
Objective: Eliminate all barriers 
to entry and participation 


V. lnsti t uti. Qn aL.Bjas 

Objective: Eliminate bias ingrained 
in management systems 


VI. In tergronp-Qonfliot 
Objectives: 

Minimize interpersonal conflict 
over group identity 
Minimize dominant group 
backlash 

Promote intergroup 
understanding 

Pg. 2 of 2 


To o ls i n P la c e in S es sion 


3. Support groups (caucuses) 


5. Monitoring task forces (Religion and 
Race, MFSA, COSROW, etc.) 


2. Conflict management and resolution 
(peacebuilding) training 
(See II and VI. 2 above) 

5. (HR) EEO-related training 


Desira ble ;.. Ed u c a tion. and .Ef fec t ivene ss 

Tools (Thomas and Ely) 

2. Session-sponsored culture-specific 

network events, drawing on 1.1 
and 11.4 above 

3. Support groups and affirm them 

publicly for this function 

3. Multicultural integration objective is 
reinforced in manager 
performance evaluation 
and rewards 

5. Multicultural high-profile auditing 
task force across orgn’l levels 
with direct access to CEO who 
has MC integration as a priority 

3. Managing/valuing Diversity (MVD) 

training/dialogue on these topics 

4. (Culturally mixed) core groups from 

all levels of org’n who work to 
end stereotyping, build rel’ships 
and empower “outgroup” 
members 


Des ir ablei-C u ltur.e A ssessme n t/Rev isiPn 
Too l s (Ely and M ey ers o n) 

1. Same-culture senior managers 

oversee mentoring programs, 
facilitating accessibility to 
influential opportunities 
(See VIA) 

1. Yearly formal culture audit adopted; 

corrective changes implemented 

2. Session-wide survey feedback; 

include asking what minority 
group members want in a session 
4. HR policy and benefits changes 


1. Survey feedback from minority 
culture groups 

4. Culturally mixed core groups from 
all levels who work to end 
stereotyping, who examine 
assumptions about outgroups 
and create two-way mutually 
inclusive experiments 
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Robin J. Ely and Debra A. Meyerson: Transformation Leading through 
Critique of the Work Culture 

The three-pronged Ely-Meyerson change initiative can be started by 
voices outside the formal structure of an organization or outside of the 
organization itself. It may be initiated by formal leadership seeking change that it 
cannot initiate because of the organization’s bureaucratic constrictions. The 
team of critics works to upset the status quo, i.e., overcoming the organization’s 
built-in cultural bias and stopping related practices, and doing it in the direction of 
a new, relevant, configuration. Outside leaders who are brought in first gain 
commitment from top leadership that it will prioritize and follow through on their 
audit findings and suggestions. In the case of the session, that could mean that 
a cross-cultural team that cuts diagonally across the Conference’s year-round 
structure would oversee this audit, with direct access to the Bishop, or outside 
consultants from minority culture identity groups. 

This team would also have oversight for organizing and staging 
opportunities for knowledge building of a particular kind: the organization’s oral 
“myth,” its heroes and heroines, related symbols and credos, and then, the 
unrevealed “underside” stories of the experiences of non-majority cultural 
integration groups in the session. 10 The total story would be continually built 
with everyone’s participation, made public, and used to generate options to the 

10 The particulars of the session’s historical record are published in the 
yearly Conference journal and long-time past “grand old members” of the 
Conference session are occasionally heard from and honored. These include 
appointment history of superintendents, districts that have been discontinued, 
charge (church or other location) history of appointed clergy, and charges that 
have been merged, changed names or discontinued; 2002 Journal, L1-L67. 
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organizational practices that have inhibited two-way cultural integration. And out 
of these fuller stories and symbols, newly discovered stories of pain, and newly 
arising heroes/heroines would come suggestions for small informal experiments 
of multicultural integration. Such experiments usually generate great amounts of 
energy and hope, and the forward moving momentum in itself makes further 
steps into multiculturalism possible, ultimately resulting in change to formal 
policies, practices, and procedures. 11 


1 Vs an example of story building, Gary Riebe-Estrella speaks of 
encuentro, the kind of open existential encounter and deep reflective listening 
between persons of two cultural identity groups through which each knows that, 
had he/she been born into the same cultural situation, and undergone the same 
lived cultural realities in the U.S. as the other person, he/she would have turned 
out the same way, with the same beliefs and values. That mutually known 
framework is the point from which a common future can be built. Riebe-Estrella, 
92-93. 

Eric Law suggests teaching communities that cultural differences are to 
be surfaced and celebrated, because having differences is a good thing. Groups 
could be brought together to share how they are culturally different, using 
whatever means they would like to bring, to answer the question, “what are the 
unique things that others need to know about you (your group) in order for you to 
be included in this community?” Eric H. F. Law, Inclusion: Making Room for 
Grace (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 2000), 96. 

Charles Olsen and Ellen Moreseth use a spontaneous and simple means 
to help story sharing and corporate story building happen. If they see that the 
workshop group before them is culturally diverse, they ask people to stand, tell 
what cultural group they are from, what unique gifts their culture gives to the 
church, and what is important to their group about the Gospel. People from all 
cultures are brought to voice, within a half hour a room of distant acquaintances 
become koinonia, and the church’s story and witness expands. Charles Olsen 
and Ellen Moreseth, Worshipful-Work Center for Transforming Religious 
Leaders: “Discernment Training for California-Pacific Annual Conference and 
Local Church Leaders,” Fullerton United Methodist Church, Fullerton, Calif., 5-7 
May 1999. Interestingly enough, in the above example, no one from the white 
cultural group stood and shared. Author’s notes. 

Each of these forms of story telling is also an example of the small 
experiments that generate hope and forward momentum. 
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David A. Thomas and Robin J. Ely: Transformation Leading through 
Learning and Experimenting 

Thomas and Ely stress the necessity for leadership to make, and to voice, 
a formal commitment to multiculturalism. At times in the organizations this team 
researched, a company’s formal commitment came first; at other times, the gifts 
of a person led to a change in organizational culture, perspectives and formal 
procedures. 

The Thomas-Ely footnotes in Chapter 3 offer the session many examples 
of multiculturalism in action. The team cited the experiment of one organization 
that created a “mini-culture" of multiculturalism within its organization to try on 
two-way mutual influence and integration. There was no need for the whole 
organization to make this shift first. 12 The success of that experiment eventually 
overflowed into other parts of the organization. This idea finds its equivalent in 
Ely and Meyerson’s suggestion of initiating small, incremental experiments that 
mobilize the organization for further adoption of this initiative. 

Michael Fullan: Transformational Leading when Change is the Only 
Constant 

Michael Fullan would encourage the session to “mobilize the collective 
capacity to challenge difficult circumstances.” In the present situation of change, 
that would mean allowing and perhaps even causing disturbances to occur in the 
direction of the selected high moral purpose. For “living systems” like the 
session to stay the same under these circumstances-to stagnate~is sure death. 
Leaders would have to accept the fact that unforeseen consequences will be 

12 Thomas and Ely, 90 
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inevitable since dynamic systems cannot be controlled. A sound policy is to 
prioritize knowledge sharing and knowledge building occurring through ongoing 
quality relationships in collectives of culturally mixed session members. These 
would need to be identified and adopted as core values of the organization 
related to the session’s calling statement. 

Genuine quality relationships take attentiveness and time. Knowledge 
sharing, and quality listening and responding, are necessary precursors for the 
development of genuine knowledge building out of the sharing. These collectives 
would focus on knowledge sharing and building around the session’s “high moral 
purpose. Those deep relationships of two-way influential integration would 
change leaders as well as members, spreading the metamorphosis of the 
organization’s culture into the higher echelons. In these collectives, the “new 
leaders,” “new ministries,” “new disciples,” “new leadership,” and “new life” 
envisioned in he session’s calling statement would be cultivated and emerge. 

Fullan would remind the session of his basic theory for complex change: 

• the goal is not to innovate the most (the resulting “infoglut” results in a 
counterproductive distraction of too many unconnected initiatives known as 
“projectitis,” bringing about individual and organizational burnout and lowered 
morale); 

• the point is not to approach relational knowledge-building having the 
best ideas; the best ideas are discovered, evolving from the joint relational efforts 
of workers and leaders in mutually respectful, authentic working groups around 
the high moral purpose; 
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• leaders need to expect, and appreciate, the implementation dip that 
occurs when people are having to overcome fears of the unknown, learn new 
skills and adjust to new environments; 

• leaders need to redefine resistance as an opportunity to learn useful 
knowledge, experience breakthroughs, and draw on their own “emotional 
quotient” while keeping clear as to the overall goal of the change-effort. If given 
the opportunity to share on what is really important to them in a situation where 
they know they are being heard, people will be more likely enter a group 
knowledge-building situation; 

• eventual reculturing is the sought-for outcome, and all participants can 
be patiently watching for new patterns and threads to emerge from the seeming 
fragments of knowledge and experience, that will come in their time. The 
needed knowledge-creation will self-organize into new organic coherence 
patterns, and this will most likely including the emergence of new leaders; 

• leadership checklists create a false sense of security. Instead, leaders 
do well to value the complexity of all situations, and disturb each reticent 
situation in the direction of the high moral purpose which they and the 
organization seek to fulfill, knowing a new living system will emerge from the 
edge of the resulting brokenness; and 

• leaders with the personal characteristics of energy, enthusiasm and 
hopefulness, most likely already to be immersed in this change-season way of 
life, are “infectiously effective” in modeling this daily style of leading. 

Underneath this approach to leading through times of cultural change is a 
paradigmatic shift in the concept of time for a Euro-centric organization. This 
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concept resonates with the understanding of time in many of the session’s 
cultural identity groups. ^ Leaders need to take the long view of things if they 
want chnge all leaders and employees will recognize and accept. The 
emergence and coherence of new configurations will take place in their own time 
just as will the forming of genuine relationships in a culture of care from which 
these new configurations will come. The adage “hurry up and wait” applies here. 
Leaders are reminded of the gap that follows disclosure of expected outcomes, 
and to respect the struggle and time it takes employees to find their place and 
develop new skills and values. In these ways, Fullan asserts, time becomes the 
servant rather than the determining factor of organizational life. 

Ronald A. Heifetz: Transformation Leading When There are No Easy 
Answers 

While in his theory, leadership is more directive in knowing the general 
“composition” of the goal, and the community formed to do adaptive work is not 
an organizational end in itself, Heifetz has insights to offer about the pacing of 
adaptive work, the importance of timing, when to introduce important ideas 
(knowledge sharing) to contribute to knowledge building. 

When 

• an issue is ripe, and key players are available, 

• the challenge cannot be solved by rote means, 

• the leader is sure he/she (by standing back to gain perspective) is 
ready to enter into this difficult work, and is ready to withstand organizational 
members’ range of resistance while offering them a safe place to vent, 

^See Chapter 3, n. 5. 
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• collaboration of relevant in-house or outside leaders is available, and 
there is general agreement as to the direction of the adaptive work, 

• the deck has been cleared of non-essential work to allow time and 
energy for this work, 

• the leader is sure (by gaining perspective) that organization members 
have the capacity to do this work, are ready also to have the work handed back 
to them at a pace they can stand, and can have their own defenses pointed out 
to them without leaving, 

• the leader senses how to pace those disturbing confrontations, and 
when to release what information to them for their adaptive work, 

then the time may be at hand to lead people into undergoing some necessary 
change in basic values and their manifestations. 

On the other hand, when 

• the issue has not yet taken form or become urgent (is not ripe), 

• the pain of the people is so great over the matter that they choose to 

leave, 

• other organizational issues have precedence, 

• there is not a clear sense of direction, or of an attainable goal, 

• the leader has no enthusiasm for the work (he/she may be lacking a 
clear understanding of the problem, or intuitively know something is not in place 
for him/her to proceed), 

that is most likely not an opportune time to lead others to do adaptive work. But 
it is always the right time to be alert to other influences impinging on the 
situation, to do one’s information gathering and reflective homework, and to keep 
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hearing from all the voices. Heifetz would encourage the session to clear the 
slate of those tasks with technical solutions that can be handled routinely, if 
focus is needed on adaptive concerns. 

Maria Harris: Transformation Leading through Ecclesial Vocational 
Practices and Reflection 

While some may question the importance of focusing on members’ 
formation (i.e., clean water runs through rusty pipes), Harris asserts that 
formation of people as incarnations of Christ is a part of the church’s purpose. 
Further, a balanced practice of all its six vocations more closely resembles that 
incarnation. 

This kind of session rhythm would have formative, reliable and lasting 
effects on the session’s own life and on its life of discipleship in mission. 
Participation in culturally mixed groups around the session’s overall vocational 
formation would closely resemble Harris’ description of justice as fidelity in all our 
relationships, among themselves and others. Leaders’ and members’ session’s 
hands-on practice of the vocations in their priestly, prophetic and political 
manifestations, in the context of existing organizational systems and structures, 
would lead to a sharing “between those who appear to be strong with those who 
appear to be weak.” 

Harris would suggest that the session decide on further movement by 
critiquing existing or proposed activities as explicit (intentional), implicit 
(assumed), or null (absent) in relation to its high purpose (i.e., its mission 
outlined in its calling statement). 
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Harris advocates use of the “steps of the artistic process,” by a 
representative group to use to discern the present state of the body and what 
forms of concrete ecclesial vocational activity might be called for: 

• contemplation : the human capacity to sit back, be still, be receptive to 
whatever is trying to address the session, in an attitude of readiness to be 
taught, spoken to, and to be surprised. Ideally a representative group will 
become initiating body to put some kind of discernment together and to offer a 
shape of the experiments of learning for the larger body. 

This contemplative receptivity requires enough room, space and time to 
see what is really there (explicit learning curriculum), to know why the 
contemplative person/group sees and hears as it does (implicit learning 
curriculum, i.e., what are its preconceived biases, histories and preferred 
outcomes), along with what it doesn’t hear or see, what is missing, and why (null 
curriculum). These representatives will first ask what the session is already 
doing that is explicitly teaching multiculturalism (two-way influential 
communication), 14 what is happening that has not been owned (implicit), and 
what is not happening at all (null); 

• engagement : wrestling with what has been seen in contemplation. 
Harris uses the image of sculpting: At some point the sculpture grabs hold of the 
mound of clay and gets the “feel of it,” sees what it can or cannot do, and then 
gets rid of extraneous and unnecessary preoccupations, seeing what has to be 


14 This activity involves explicit “curriculum” (not merely discursive written 
study materials or to the persons who are simply observing) in the broad sense 
that Harris describes it; see Chapter 4. 
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let go of in each of the ecclesial vocational arenas, so that the sculptor, i.e., the 
forming agent of change, can move freely into the new change learning. 

This activity paradoxically involves an intentional look at null activity: e.g., 
“what are we doing that is no longer appropriate? who have we failed to include 
(persons or issues) and pretended they do not exist here before us? what 
demonstration of belief have we avoided because of its unsettling or 
troublemaking potential? where are any of us refusing to let go of a role or office 
or favored status, even if others in the community might exercise it better?”^; 

• formgiving : here, the representative group will begin to give some kind 
of shape to educational experiments or experiences, to help--in our case-- to 
bring about multicultural (two-way) influence in each of the session’s six ecclesial 
vocational areas. The representative group first might ask who has the 
experience to help them with this kind of formshaping. The idea is for them to 
continue to examine, study, dream, converse and re-create, attending to what 
occurs; and to realize that they themselves are being shaped “as living stones . . 

. into a priestly, prophetic and political temple not built with hands (1 Peter 
2:4-5). 1,16 

• emergence : at some point—it could take years—the planning ends 
and the new creation begins to become visible for all. This surfacing could occur 
with a small experimental presentation by the representative group to a few small 
groups, independently at different times, or more broadly introduced drawing on 
new curriculum forms during a retreat with session leaders, or in a big 


15 lbid., 172-75. 
16 lbid., 179. 
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session-wide event for everyone. Whatever the form, its characteristic feature is 
as a rite of passage and coming of age that confirms the vocations of everyone 
in this new multicultural configuration. And it occurs publicly, ritually, so all can 
affirm their new identity; and 

• release : the overseeing committee has to let go what they have 
offered to the wider body, particularly when it takes directions it did not 
anticipate, trusting the Spirit to remain with the work as a creative presence. 

This group may fear their plan “may return to them empty, or worse, 
unrecognizable,” with people doing exactly the one thing the representative team 
was determined to avoid. Harris then reminds us that creator God has done the 
same thing with all of us: “set out a creation of immeasurable beauty and then 
gave it into our frail hands .... We must trust that the continuing presence of 
our God is a given, a promise that will not be revoked.” Both the creation, and 
the people to whom it is entrusted, belong to God. “And since God is both where 
they are now and where they are going, that should be enough . ...” 17 

Finally, the session leadership should remember that they and the session 
are in partnership with God. God is a very present reality. Leadership might 
consider Harris’ faith-based assumptions: 

If we believe that education is a continuing revelation, unfolding in 
time many things that have not been known before; ... learning 
has its own rhythms and cycles and repetitions;.... forms and 
contexts themselves educate; and .... essentially, religious life is 
mysterious and sacred and to be faced with fundamental awe, then 
other forms of (our way of life together) are needed. People are 
not infallibly adjusting organisms, about to meet predetermined 


17 lbid., 181-82. 
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objective exactly on schedule if at all. Something or someone may 
break through an existing situation and transform it in quite 
unexpected and basically immeasurable ways. Indeed, the poor 
human community, made in the image of God, often does not have 
stated objectives. Instead, that community muddles through life, 
aware there will be wrong turns and missed opportunities, yet 
intuiting that as a community it has within itself the Dower 
to recreate and reshape the forms of its own life. 

California-Pacific Session; Transformation Leading by Claiming Its Own 
Experience 

Four recent experiences within the session itself might be useful for the 
session’s engaging in the adaptive work of multicultural relating: Bishop Roy I. 
Sano’s leading by “priestly presiding” during session formation of the Calling 
Statement, the Res. 21 work team’s leading the session in a year of education 
and sharing around the issue of homosexuality, the Board of Congregational 
Development’s current leadership’s attempts to receive and be influenced by the 
perspectives of cultural identity groups, and the audits conducted by monitoring 
groups and this paper’s observer-participants. 

All of these approaches involved situations where adaptive learning was 
needed, and all (with the exception of monitoring groups of the session) were 
trial experiments. All contain knowledge that can be extracted and reflected on 
for multicultural community building. All are living proof that the session can 
engage in adaptive learning over complex and ambiguous matters that greatly 
concern them. These are offered as cause for joy and celebration, and 
inspiration for further creativity and risk taking. 


18 lbid„ 169-70. 
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1. Bishop Roy I. Sano: Priestly Presiding 

This form of response to adaptive challenge appears to be the result of a 
spiritually disciplined ecclesial vocational life such as Maria Harris advocates. 

In the 1999 session, then resident Bishop Roy I. Sano led the session in honing 
the version of a calling statement submitted by a mandated task force after its 
lengthy discernments. The entire session was to seek to know whether the 
statement best reflected God’s desires for the session (copies of the potential 
statement had been given out at the pre-conference briefings, where some initial 
suggestions were made by attendees. They had been sent home with 
open-ended questions to reflect upon prior to session). 

At session, facilitators brought the now slightly modified statement to the 
session meeting in small groups, and invited them prayerfully to consider and 
share on these questions: “what does this say to me?” “what should we do to 
live it out?” “do I have a place in this?” “where do I experience the presence of 
God in this calling?” “what other information do I need in order to be able to 
discern God’s desires regarding this calling?” and “where is the Holy Spirit’s 
ascendance and our dependency in this?” Participation and interest was high in 
these small groups. The results of all groups were collated by the task force and 
returned in summary form to the subsequent plenary gathering. What had been 
fragments of ideas either settled into patterns as common threads were found 
emerging from the eight separate groups-or they were discarded. 

In this session, Bishop Roy Sano presided with what he later termed 
“priestly presiding”: using silence, prayer, scripture, hymnody, focused Christian 
(one-on-one) conversation, impromptu mini-sermons, and other liturgical and 
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spiritual practices in order to allow members to get in touch with affective, 
intuitive aspects of their knowledge and to “express themselves in ways other 
than parliamentary debate.” He moved into these slower-paced practices when 
he sensed session members needed the opportunity to pray and give 
voiced Before the matter was finally decided, he invited the session into 
lengthy silence to listen for the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Through this form of leadership, Bishop Sano and the session practiced 
all six of the ecclesial vocations. The overall culture of the plenary sessions was 
changed from a debate format to one of kerygma, from individual persuasion to 
liturgical community formation, from protocol procedures to practices of teaching 
and learning. The formal agenda had been cleared ahead of time and approved 
by vote (decision-making on some technical matters had been given to 
appropriate bodies) to allow for a large amount of quality time. Simple 
statements of dearly held faith concepts from people of all cultures were also 
voiced throughout the proceedings, articulated at the microphones: some of the 
fragments that surfaced to contribute to the final product. Private discernments 
that otherwise would have been lost to the body became a part of the session’s 
knowledge building and decision-making. 


1 ^This included an hour of open microphone time on the floor. There 
were streams of people at each of the six microphones, many of whom had not 
spoken in session before, persons from many cultural identity groups. This also 
included the opportunity to weigh one’s preferred outcome overnight, to have 
spontaneous verbal translations from the podium by bilingual leaders and 
important documents translated into the languages that members requested. 
Author’s session’s notes, 19-20 June 1999; also Roy I. Sano, phone 
conversation with author, 10 June 2001. 
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As Harris has suggested, this experience showed that it was possible to 
live prayer in the session’s corporate life. There was a genuine caring for one 
another. In addition, there was a palpable settling sense of community as the 
matter ended. Corporate practice of all of the vocations occurred. Yet this did 
not happen by chance; a leader who was prepared by his own balanced practice 
of the vocations in their priestly, prophetic and political dimensions chose to 
respond to the Spirit’s inner promptings to help it happen. 

2. Res. 21 Work Team: A Year of Education 2 ^ 

The Resolution 21 work team’s approach also extended the time available 
for its adaptive work by organizing a year of education for the session. 

Respected “informal” session leaders submitted a resolution for a year of 
education between sessions on the volatile subject of a possible Conference 
position on homosexuality; the session passed it. Some of these leaders, along 
with a several outside authorities (a consensus-building consultant, faculty from 
Claremont School of Theology and its Center for Sexuality and Christian Life), 
formed a work team that developed a three-tiered approach involving the entire 
Conference in a variety of learning events between the 1998 and 1999 sessions. 


2 ®One of the session members who is well versed in parliamentary 
procedure and Methodist polity complained to me that this process was very 
controlling and unfair and he felt excluded, finishing by saying that he had always 
looked forward to coming to session because “I like a good fight.” 

I am indebted to Robert Edgar, past President of Claremont School of 
Theology, for a photocopy of the Work Team File, Res. 21 Task Force, 
California-Pacific Annual Conference, 1997-99; also to work team members 
Mark Trotter (telephone interview, 18 Jan. 2002) and consultant Sharon 
Browning (telephone interview, 2 Dec. 1999). 
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The consultant brought together persons who were thought to represent 
polarized positions on the issue and who were seen as influential leaders in 
forming public opinion on the subject. And after all grudgingly agreed that they 
“had a problem,” and settled on a behavioral covenant and guidelines for 
discussing, they worked to define and clarify the issues dividing them (knowledge 
sharing), finally honing each issue down to where they reached general 
agreement on all but two issues (knowledge building). In the course of their 
meetings, alienation became mutual regard and eventually collegiality; and they 
scheduled an additional spring meeting in which they continued to overcome 
their brokenness and build community, and prepared to appear as mixed teams 
to resource the small group processes at session. 

Within the second tier, ten Conference clergy from diverse cultural 
backgrounds were brought together to be briefed on the year of education in the 
context of becoming acquainted with one another. They were invited to return to 
their home areas and invite ten other clergy to a similar gathering, involving a 
total of one hundred clergy out of approximately four hundred and twenty-five. 

The third tier potentially included everyone in the Conference. All were 
invited to regional meetings where the process used with the first tier group was 
taught, with the intent that attendees would return to their home churches and 
introduce this process for in-church discussion on this same volatile issue. 

A fourth tier was added, after the first group reported on its two 
unresolved issues: two conference-wide teaching events were scheduled 
around these issues in the spring. For the first, the work team invited a panel of 
Biblical experts from across the nation who supported varying positions to 
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present their research on the theological foundations of their position, and then 
to dialogue with one another. This event drew one of the largest audiences in 
the Conference’s recent history. Attendees were divided into small groups to 
reflect and dialogue following this panel. These were led by persons involved in 
the first tier; where they formerly had been learners, now they were facilitating 
learning. At the second event, persons of varying experiences related to 
homosexuality gave their testimonies around the medical question as to whether 
this orientation was chosen or discovered. Some of these were also a part of the 
first tier group. At both of these events, attendees were reminded to honor the 
behavioral covenant as they listened. Both of these emerged as fragments from 
former steps, and both involved knowledge sharing and building among people 
who had gathered around an issue they really cared about. 

As a result of this year of education, even though the issue still mattered, 
the overall culture of the ensuing session was remarkably different in tone from 
that of the previous year. Vehemence bordering on character assassination by 
people who formerly would “mentally expel. . . different others from the care of 
God (Res. 27)” gave way to a recognition of genuine differences among brothers 
and sisters in the community of faith. Life-changing, genuine, mutually influential 
relationships formed among very diverse people as a result of that year of 
education. 

This sequence of events exemplifies: 1) Maria Harris’ theory supporting 
corporate movement from a politicized to an educational milieu to bring about 
paradigmatic change; 2) Ron Heifetz’s concepts of formal, informal and outside 
leaders, the matter of pacing, giving the issue back to the members in whom the 
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wisdom resides for resolving this adaptive challenge, and providing safe holding 
spaces while members wrestled with the issues, 3) Taylor Cox, Jr.’s principle of 
the “ripeness" of an issue, and his use of an organization’s dimensions: its 
overall culture and practices of assimilating, its formal structure, policies and 
procedures; its informal practices; and its preferred stance, or majority bias, on 
the issue; 4) Robin Ely and Debra Meyerson’s critical auditing of the culture by 
the work team, telling the underside of the session’s story (in the context of a 
caring community, usually silent witnesses spoke up), and trying small 
experiments of change; and 5) in Michael Fullan’s terms, the session in 
relation-building groups, sharing and building knowledge together in honest, 
deep, and caring sharing. The high moral principle for this issue was the 
ongoing unity of the church, and many pieces of knowledge surfaced in the many 
venues. 

While the issue of cultural integration overall is not as “ripe” as was the 
issue of homosexuality in 1998-89, this approach does provide a tested 
year-round model of education that could be adapted to help the session grapple 
with issues and implications of its present integration practice of legislated 
protocol and those related to becoming more multicultural in its perspectives, 
practices and policies. 


22|t may also work to help the session do adaptive work on its built-in 
ethnic bias, which is becoming a pressing issue. The conference has ample 
resource persons from many cultural identity groups to lead this work. 
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3. Board of Congregational Development: A Current Experiment in 
Multiculturalism 

In this third example, a segment of the session has been intentional in 
attempting to become multicultural, allowing for two-way influence. The Board of 
Congregational Development has been charged with developing and managing a 
Comprehensive Plan that locates every local church somewhere on a flow chart 
that basically depicts the levels of dynamism and fruitfulness of its ministry. 
Conference funds are made available to needy churches based on their location 
on this flow chart. Between the 2001 and 2002 sessions, the plan’s task force 
took a draft of the chart to mid-year session meetings, arranged to meet with 
caucus task forces, and during the 2002 session, took to heart the requests from 
cultural identity groups to broaden their definitions of healthy mission status. 

Since then, several meetings have been arranged specifically for more 
input. And here is where the multicultural learning begins. Cross-cultural 
participation has apparently been low. In one instance, an actual specific 
suggestion was made from a participant representing a cultural minority identity 
group, and the plan was modified accordingly. Often, citing the heavy 
responsibilities that their leaders already bearing, some cultural identity groups 
fail to send representatives; and their viewpoints are lost to the mutuality 
effort. 24 


^Author’s notes, Jack Preston’s presentation, Board of Congregational 
Development, 2002 session, 20 June 2002. 

24 Author’s phone conversation with Kris Hodson, Associate Director of 
Connectional Ministries, 22 Jan. 2003. 
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There is knowledge to be shared and learned from this experiment. It first 
reveals significant expectations coming from the status quo of both groups. On 
the one hand, this kind of response to a dialogue invitation has the secondary 
effect of thwarting the possibility of genuine cross-cultural dialogue, and so 
limiting the influence of all cultural identity groups as they are on the Plan. On 
the other hand, this continued separation also allows minority cultural identity 
groups 1) to protect their cultural integrity against the possibility of experiencing 
majority group “cultural takeover,” 2) to avoid the risk of having their ideas 
dismissed, which unfortunately often happens, as may be recalled from the 
monolithic “indifference and exclusion” approach to integration (see Table 3.1) 

This response probably indicates the need to find common ground on 
which to build mutual trust. And building trust, as Fullan^ would point out, 
would require a shift in priorities and understanding of the purpose of time to 
priorities and time concepts supporting genuine relationship building. Some 
cultural minority identity groups have sought to undertake this gradual process of 
incorporating relevant Conference leaders into their community by means of 
building relationships between them and their own esteemed formal and informal 
leaders. However, there are unspoken and unexamined expectations built into 
the Conference’s structure, expectations that mirror the larger society. Those 
expectations of the Conference structure (and session)--what Cox would identify 
as its bias--are that all groups are supposedly oriented around Euro-Americans 
efficiency-based values. The kind of mutual hospitality and relationship building 
that these cultural identity groups practice among themselves and would invite 

2 5 Michael Fullan, Leading in a Culture of Chang e. 
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others to take part in is not figured into the present time tables or the priorities of 
the session. Interpretations and suggestions from the paper’s theorists about 
this impasse, a significant “fragment” of knowledge needed for an eventual new 
coherence, appear below.^® In this situation where parties are trying to find sure 
footing, the risk-taking that is occurring around this budding desire for 
multiculturalism is itself cause for celebration. 


2®This situation exemplifies the “implementation gap” that Fullan identifies 
groups moving into when asked to involve themselves in something beyond their 
routine skills or experience. It also exemplifies the complexities that “disturb 
leaders’ expectations” in times of change, and resistance that should be explored 
for the good ideas it contains (Fullan). These informal organizational practices of 
hospitality (Cox) would have the potential of affecting the cultures of both groups: 
the Conference team and cultural identity groups. Theorists Fullan, Harris, and 
Ely and Meyerson see participating in community life that is being “disturbed” by 
change as key to forming the new knowledge that is needed for some new 
patterns to arise. 

Heifetz would treat the challenge posed by this attempt at mutual relating 
as an adaptive challenge and point to the need for “safe spaces” for people to 
share what is important to them on the matter at hand, but the nature of this 
matter raises the question of who are the inside leaders and who are the outside 
leaders. Thomas and Ely would suggest that deep mutual listening is in order so 
that an organic and natural response issuing in a form of unanticipated resolution 
might arise. 

Ely and Meyerson would quickly point out that a new, multicultural 
(two-way influential) part of the Conference’s story is being built. They would 
celebrate that one small successful step was taken with this tentative fragile 
beginning, would encourage all cultural identity groups involved to celebrate, and 
for the leaders to tell the story in other settings. Fullan would encourage 
leadership to shift officially into sincere immersion into relation building, in which 
multicultural wisdom waits to emerge. For Cox, organizational leadership would 
need to indicate to other portions that this perspective was bringing about a new 
“bias,” to shape the organization’s practices, procedures and processes. 
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4. Cultural Integration Audits 

Session examples of this are 1) the work of culturally diverse session 
members who monitor the integration practices of its working committees, give 
them feedback, and make the results known to Conference leadership, and 2) 
the recent work of the observer-participants on this paper who used a grid to 
analyze session corporate practices, a starting point for the kind of work that Ely 
and Meyerson call for. Future audits officially endorsed and given high value 
and publicity could allow the session to measure itself against prior years’ 
practices of cultural integration. 

Summation of Session Experience 

Each of these examples contains adaptive work tools already in the 
session’s accumulation of knowledge. The main point from each of these 
adaptive experiments, is that the session already has within it-and in fact is 
using-knowledge needed to move further into multiculturalism. And it can 
mutually create more of the knowledge it needs by choosing ways from these 
examples to engage in experiments of two-way mutual encounter and by 
reflecting on them, knowing that eventually each fragment will yield invaluable 
corporate wisdom. The reality-based benefits of this two-way mutuality await on 
the horizon. And, even though it may not feel like anything is happening, all 
participants in this situation are creating more useful knowledge. Participants 
are learning how this multicultural business works. 

I hope that the above narratives—creative experiments built around 
honesty, vulnerability and inclusiveness-will serve to nurture hope. These steps 
carry forward-moving momentum. They are to be celebrated and like any good 
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gossip, 2 ^ can be retold and spread around, so that others in the session and in 
the local churches can begin to grasp the vision. My hunch is that there are 
many other stories of similar risk-taking helping to bridge the barriers among 
session cultural identity groups. They simply need to be unearthed in various 
ongoing processes of story telling and knowledge building. 23 

Preparation for Organizational Multicultural Integration 

The above are just a few of the possibilities involved in moving into 
two-way relationships of mutual influence among cultural identity groups, once 
that movement is established as a priority. As with any major change, initiatives 
have a better chance of taking root if a certain amount of preparation has 
occurred within the organization. Thomas and Ely found eight conditions that 
indicated organizations were noticeably on the way into a multicultural 
configuration, conditions enabling them to “revise their view of diversity,” 29 avoid 
“cognitive blind spots,” 39 and to turn their view of minority cultural identity groups 
as “liabilities” into “assets.” 31 

These preconditions do not fall into place overnight but are coaxed into 
being through strategic planning and careful nurturing of leadership and 
members toward the integration approach of multiculturalism. If the time 
seemed ripe to take on this invitation, session leadership themselves would need 

^Gossip (Old English): From God-sibb, God-related; equivalent to God. 

2 °This is a key step in Ely and Meyerson’s approach to assess and revise 
the work culture; see Chapter Three. 

29 This involves moving from a focus on cultural differences to 
understanding cultural diversity as the varied perspectives and approaches to 
work that members of different identity groups bring. Thomas and Ely, 80. 

30 lbid., 86. 

J See footnotes, next pages, and in Chapter 3. 
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to undergo these adaptive changes, since, as the old adage has it, you can’t 
pass on what you don’t know. 

According to Thomas and Ely, 

• organizational leadership must be converted to knowing viscerally, 
beyond mere intellectual assent, that there is more than one “right way” to do 
things. All cultural perspectives, approaches to work, and varieties of opinion 
and insight are “right.”^ 2 At the same time, 

• leaders must recognize the learning and challenges that expressions 
of different perspectives present for the whole organization, and repeatedly and 
publicly commit to persevering during this lengthy process of learning, unlearning 
the hierarchical white way of doing things, and then relearning; 

• the organizational culture must encourage openness and have a high 
tolerance for debate and dialogue and constructive conflict on work-related 
matters, and a relatively egalitarian, non-bureaucratic structure that promotes the 
exchange of ideas and welcomes constructive challenges from any member’s 


^Unless this is in place, the effort will fail. Immersion experiences in 
other cultures where this can be witnessed may be in order. This conversion to 
the “equal relatedness of all things” moves the session into the post-modern 
constructivist perspective underlying the work of Ely and Meyerson, and Fullan. 

As an example of this conversion, Thomas and Ely cite a financial 
services company who rewarded employees for “aggressive, rapid-fire cold calls” 
alone, until research revealed that women who practiced the “slow but sure” 
building of relationships were the first-and third-most profitable employees. Both 
approaches were yielding positive results for the organization (86). Within this 
session, cultural differences exist in ways of doing technical work and are 
operating successfully, within the distinct cultural identity groups of the session. 
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valuable experience on how to get things done, while focused on the session’s 
overall fruitfulness; 33 

• at the same time, the culture of the organization must include the 
expectation of high standards of performance for all cultural groups. In that 
respect, it must stimulate personal development: calling forth all people’s “full 
range of useful knowledge and skills, providing training and education programs 
and “careful design of jobs that allow people to grow and develop;” 34 
training alone does not bring about multiculturalism; the organizational culture 
must genuinely value all workers so that they feel comfortable in taking the 
initiative to use their skills and experience to enhance their performance. The 
expectation by some leaders that some groups will under-perform can lead to 
self-fulfilling prophecies. This likelihood of this possibility demands that leaders 
and members alike examine, own and overcome their personal biases and the 
resultant stereotyping of cultural group members; 3 ® 


33 lbid., 87. Thomas and Ely assert, “forward-thinking leaders in 
bureaucratic organizations must retain its efficiency-promoting control systems 
and chains of command while finding ways to reshape the change-resisting 
mindset of the classic bureaucratic model. They need to separate the enabling 
elements of bureaucracy (the ability to get things done) from the disabling 
elements of bureaucracy (those that create resistance to experimentation).” 

34 The team cites an organization whose leaders moved to a “fluidity of 
policy” when its leaders realized that certain of its assumptions about the 
contributions of support staff were preventing them from contributing their 
different ideas about how the work should be done, and were preventing their 
being rewarded and advancing within the company. In this instance, this shift 
also involved changing educational degree requirements (87). 

3 ®lbid.; 86. Thomas and Ely cite the example of a company whose senior 
managers set lower standards of productivity and quality for inner-city plants 
because of the senior manager’s perception that these workers “were not 
capable of doing better.” When this leader and team revised their thinking and 
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• finally, the organization must have a well-articulated, widely 
understood and widely accepted mission.This focuses conversations about 
possible work-related changes, and lessens the likelihood that discussions of 
work differences will become debates on the validity of people’s perspectives. 

Keeping Multiculturalism 

Becoming multicultural involves planning, and waiting; it involves going for 
goals, and realizing that the goal is the way people are with each other. It 
involves both doing, and becoming. As all of our resources have indicated, the 
reflective task of becoming more fully a multicultural organization is never done. 

It is an ongoing, complex, and mysterious process. However, some 
organizations continue perpetuating the advances they have made. They have 
stayed the course through intergroup conflict, backlash, misunderstandings and 
missteps that come with being fallible human beings. They continue to maximize 
members’ distinctive potential and the organization’s effectiveness, the 
two-pronged organizational goal of multiculturalism. Thomas and Ely garnered 
principles of perpetuation, included here. 

This team found six kinds of actions that were ongoing within 
organizations that had made the shift and were keeping it: 

1. Leaders are making the mental connection : as a priority, they 
watch for, and give considerable time and energy to learning how the definitions 

acted responsibly on it, the performance of inner city work force, and cultural 
climate of the whole organization, improved (90). 

3®Often this is usually the first step that as an organization undertakes. In 
Thomas and Ely’s schema, the above-mentioned changes in perceptions among 
leaders and organizational culture precede, and affect the formation of, the 
organization’s mission. 
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of work-and how people are assigned to accomplish it-affects cultural groups’ 
self-identity and sense of integrity. They also watch for how these social 
meanings affect working relationships. These leaders also take note of a given 
cultural group’s work style and identify the limitations that the organization’s 
cultural environment and traditional biases place on the use of these styles, on 
persons’ cultural distinctive contributions, and on self-perceptions in that setting. 

2. These leaders actively practice the learning and effectiveness 
approach to cultural integration, with themselves as learners . They then put 
necessary changes in place within the organization’s overall culture, publicizing 
the expectation that cultural identity groups will use their highly valued cultural 
competencies in the organization; 

3. These organizational leaders legitimate open discussion : they 
encourage employees to openly use their cultural competencies and knowledge 
to inform and enhance their work, lessening the likelihood of employee 
resentment at having to remain culturally mute, lessening the likelihood of 
misunderstandings among colleagues, and also throwing open the matter of 
work styles and cultural knowledge for observation, discussion, refinement, and 
organization-wide ownership; 

4. These leaders actively work against forms of dominance and 
subordination that inhibit full contribution : education-and-effectiveness leaders 
have zero tolerance for general dominance barriers such as racism, 
homophobia, sexism and sexual harassment, along with barriers particular to 
their organization; for instance, when a certain department of the organization 
considers itself superior to others. Organizational leaders regardless of cultural 
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identity begin this work against “top/bottom” thinking by testing their own 
assumptions about competencies of all employees and the responsibilities 
assigned by company policy that have been influenced by the organization’s 
culture. 3 ^ 

5. These leaders make sure that organizational trust stays intact , 
since trust is easily broken when worldview shifts are undertaken, leaders make 
sure their organizations are “safe” places for employees to be themselves. 

These leaders set an example of open discourse by “acknowledging the tensions 
and resolving them sensitively and swiftly,” and so demonstrate their 
commitment to the process and all employees. 38 

6. The cardinal rule. Thomas and Ely found, was leadership’s 
high-level commitment to a vision centered on cultural diversity, lived out by their 
personally shifting in practice from the two most dominant approaches- 
discrimination and fairness, and access and legitimacy--to the learning and 
effectiveness paradigm. If this high-level commitment is not in place-if the 


37 ln an earlier example provided by Thomas and Ely, leaders in a top 
management team realized they did not have to wait for the overall organization 
to shift to a multicultural approach to cultural diversity. They decided to create 
division conditions to support an employee’s authentic leadership style, not 
seeking adherence to an existing rule on how to behave, but effectiveness. They 
took responsibility for dealing with any consequences that might befall her and 
for supporting, changing and adjusting to her style (90). In another company, a 
CEO supported his organization’s decision to increase 
representation (and contributions) of women and people of color by opening up 
attendance at the annual strategy conference. He invited a diagonal slice of 
participants from across all levels of the hierarchy and asked conference 
organizers to implement “interventions”~such as advance small group meetings 
-so newcomers would feel comfortable in contributing in the larger setting (90). 

38 lbid. 
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matter of diversifying perspectives, work and styles is not as high a priority with 
the leader as integrity, safety and ethics, the vision perishes?® 

Topics for Further Research 

This chapter has provided an interpretation of the case study data that 
indicate that some policies and practices are already in place in the session 
supporting multicultural integration. However, historical signs of built-in white 
ethnocentrism are also. The chapter has provided theory on leading for adaptive 
change, examples from the session itself, preconditions for it to occur, and 
methods and tools for moving toward a more multicultural configuration and 
keeping it. 

Cultural integration is a very present reality in the world, and in this 
session. This paper has dealt with only a few of the related issues and 
resources on this topic. Some of the issues to be explored further, through 
literature research, continued reflection on the session’s life, and through use of 
the paper’s suggested approaches, are: 

• The idea of multicultural integration of the session seen from the 
points of view of the major cultures in the session and within the subgroups 
within those categories; 4 ® 

• Exploration of ways that ecclesial vocation theory (I would add 
ecologia to these vocations) can assist with the advent of multiculturalism. This 
is significant because many of the session’s cultural identity groups value many 


^®lbid. Emphasis mine. 

4 ®One Conference leader offered, “someone needs to ask, ‘what would 
have to be happening at the session for you to feel that it is your session too, 
and to take an active part?”’ 
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of these vocations highly. Extended corporate practice of these could be places 
of meeting and knowledge building; 

• The patterns now surfacing in the “disturbed” relationship between the 
Methodist tradition, regionalism and Methodism’s contemporary diversity; 

• Racism and ethnocentrism in this Annual Conference/session, “null” 
issues that have not been addressed in more than a symbolic way, yet issues 
that are growing very ripe. This paper’s six approaches to cultural integration 
could provide a framework for airing specific grievances, if common 
understandings and nuanced descriptions are needed; 

• Related to that, building the Conference’s whole story, its oral tradition, 
heroes, slogans, self-understanding, etc., involving the “topside” and “underside” 
story bearers. This story (presently a “null” activity) is having an unarticulated 
impact on the session’s attempts to live into its calling statement. It contains the 
seeds of forward-moving faithfulness to the session’s purpose; 

• The development of a white-American ethnocentric theology by white 
Americans, ending their “borrowing” of the historic Euro-centric tradition. This 
undertaking would own both the downside and the upside of its U.S. historical 
roots. It would relativize “white” as a one ethnic group among many. This 
theology would include the non-white voices from within its area of influence, and 
would deal confessionally with current societal, environmental and ecclesial 
realities. The development of a reality-based theology would make it possible for 
this cultural group to be a full and equal partner in the dialogue on cultural 
integration, and open to transformation. Its tenets would replace 
Anglo-Americans’ theological default habits leading to cultural blindness; 
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• Further investigation of the role that semiotics play (Chapter 3) in the 
cultures of each of the session’s resident groups, and the possibilities for shared 
language and understanding this system contains for multiculturalism; 

• Further research and case work on the effect of gender dynamics and 
gender issues on multicultural integration. 

These and other questions remain for future research for this session and 
United Methodist conference sessions in general facing the challenges of cultural 
diversity. 

Conclusion 

This paper has focused on theological justifications, organizational and 
ecclesial theory and a case study to support my thesis that the session of the 

California-Pacific Annual Conference has a mandate to become more 

>* 

multicultural-to practice two-way influential assimilation throughout the session 
structure and its life. It has the vital capacities and capabilities needed, and has 
its part to do in becoming so. 

I argue this not only because it is just (“fidelity to all our relationships”: 
Harris) and theologically responsible (all Christians come with a birthright to 
voice their experience of God to claim the fullness of their baptism and to be 
empowered prophetically to bless the community and world: Thomas Groome), 
and because it is in keeping with the denomination’s avowed catholicity. In 
addition to these idealistic reasons, there are practical ones. The perspectives 
of all cultural identity groups, if allowed to influence the session’s core values, its 
definitions of work and mission, and its ways of operating, would render the 
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church more effective in its missional relationship with an increasingly diverse 
world. 

This argument invites the session to consider adopting and focusing on 
this “high moral purpose” for the moment, as the major expression of living out its 
calling statement. Doing this would move this body out of the lesser one-way 
assimilation models of integration and further into the challenging two-way 
paradigms of education and effectiveness, and assessment and revision of its 
organizational culture. Ironically and providentially, the time may be ripening. 

The corporate business world is providing tools from its experience. The 
Conference could interpret in its best light its current formal position of relatively 
minor influence within the General Conference, given its delegation numbers. 41 
The Annual Conference (and session) could take this opportunity to honor its 
intent “not to be silent” by attending to the principles of change and tending 
honestly to itself and the silent or ignored ones in its own ranks. Its importunity 
may well be God’s opportunity. Again, an ecclesial body that not only advocates 
social justice, but models justice and equality in its own house, is a very 
convincing witness. 

Reminiscent of Fullan’s implementation gap, it is taking a while for session 
members to grasp, as the Leadership Team has been urging, that they really all 
do share the same DNA which is Christ’s. In this particular matter of change, as 
with all others, one cannot go faster than grace. 

But God is rising up session voices and energies equal to the occasion. 
Those with a heart to teach out of the accumulated wisdom of their cultures’ lived 

41 See n. 34, Chapter 2. 
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realities are already here. As this project has suggested, they are proof that 
John Wesley’s conferencing questions of the 1700s need to be preceded with 
one that recognizes a new reality: the plurality of this era. That question is the 
fundamental question of who shall teach. In keeping with the contemporized 
version of the Wesleyan conferencing questions, people from many cultural 
identity groups are teaching. Let those with ears to hear, listen and learn. 
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June 18, 2002 
Dear Colleagues, 

Thank you for your willingness to help with this project. 

Contents: 

Attached is: 

1. a researcher’s profile sheet 

2. explanation of terms to be used for recording observations, 

3. instructions for recording instructions, and s 

4. the recording sheet. 

Please read these over before using them on Wednesday and leave a message for me at the 
Message Center, or call our motel at 793-3723 (Good Nite Inn) if you have any questions. 

On Wednesday, please enter the codes and your comments at the time that events take place at 
Conference rather than relying on recall later. Just record your initial reactions. If you see wisdom 
in rewording or expanding something, go ahead. 

How this came about and what it is being used for: 

Our Conference is one of the most culturally diverse in our denomination, and we have 
done well in recognizing this. My CST D. Min. thesis is that Conference members and our 
ministries will all benefit richly when we live more fully into our multicultural character at our yearly 
sessions. 

The 2001 Conference Journal reports that thirty-five percent of our clergy come from 
cultures that identify themselves as containing all Asian, all African American/Black, all Hispanic, 
all Native American, and all Pacific Islander ethnic groups. 1 In order for this proposal to be 
shaped by this significant and growing percentage, I am relying on you for your observations, 
recordings and suggestions. Together you comprise a group of twelve consisting of two persons, 
one of each gender, in each of these five cultural groups along with two persons representing all 
Caucasian groups. I chose a balanced representation rather than a proportional one, to allow your 
representative voices to be heard equally. I could not undertake the larger project of one man and 
woman for each of our 27 ethnic groups in a project of this size. 

A lot of work is being done related to multicultural work groups and organizations in the 
fields of business management and social sciences. These resources suggest four ways that 
groups live in relation to their diversity. These four categories are the ones you will use in 
recording your observations of Wednesday’s plenary (see attached). You may have other 
approaches to suggest; and you are encouraged to include your suggestions, your thoughts about 
this process, or your feelings about what you have observed. 

1 


E-15. Data are unavailable on total cultural composition of sessions membership. 
E g., all Hispanic culture groups would include Mexicans, Mestizos, Chicanos, Cubans, Puerto 
Ricans, Spaniards, Chileans, Salvadoreans, etc. 
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I will put all this together in a proposed construct that the Conference could use, noting its 
limitations since the schema and conclusions are the product of one person of one culture. This 
construct will include strategizing on ways to interest the whole Conference session a) to learn 
about our cultures and move toward a more multicultural conference session and b) to authorize a 
diverse group of people to work together to design incremental steps for doing this, and c) to 
move in significant directions which you discern. 

Your participation: 

All parts of this paper will only be as useful as its contents are honest. I will appreciate 
your candor and specificity in responding. To encourage you in this, be assured that your 
participation and responses will be kept confidential. Your contributions will appear anonymously 
in the thesis, attributed to the group of twelve researchers. Please return the sheets, even if—for 
whatever reason--you do not see the task through; and please note the reasons. Since this group 
of twelve is balanced in cultural representation, the response of each of you is significant. It will 
be useful information to learn what attracts your interests and time outside of the session, and the 
perspectives and values which have the most meaning in your culture which can be lived into both 
within the sessions and elsewhere during the sessions gatherings. 

My approach to data gathering is an attempt to make distinctions on a subject that is very 
complex, and this approach may be oversimplified-and even offensive-for some. For instance, I 
struggled with whether to have the first category be “fix the other,” which one source suggested, 
or the one I’ve put here, “indifference and exclusion.” Maybe it should be “intolerance” or 
“hostility.” Out of your experience, you may have a better choice for this or any of the categories. 

If you will, please share. A section is included for you to indicate your overall level of satisfaction 
with this approach, with your satisfaction about the 2002 session as a multicultural session, along 
with your suggestions on ways you think the Conference could be motivated to move toward a 
more thorough multiculturalistic construct. Or, perhaps you don’t think this is a worthy objective in 
the first place. Please indicate if this is so. 

While you are asked to observe and comment on only one day, if you wish to note 
anything else, such as your sense of the overall picture of multiculturalism when the Conference 
closes, feel free to do so in your other comments. You’ll note my question about ethnic reunion 
groups; given that the paper also focuses on the historic Methodist conferencing pattern which 
was very holistic, revivalistic, spiritual, and caring (while segregated), it would be helpful to know 
to what extent this may be happening in the Conference's single-identity groups. 

Use the attached envelope to mail it to me the day after Conference ends, Monday. June 
24 (or before). Ward and I leave Conference Friday noon to attend our niece’s wedding. I will 
have two and a half weeks to complete the paper afterwards. I’ll try to get back to any of you if 
something in your comments is not clear to me. If you’d like to hear how this comes out, please 
give me your e-mail address; and AFTER the oral and the final draft are in, I’ll get back to all of 
you in a shared e-mailing, in early September. 

Thank you again for your help and interest. And blessings on your lives and ministries. 


Lois McAfee 


2 
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Research project: Multiculturalism in the 2002 Cal-Pac Session 

Researcher Profile 


Note: information will be incorporated anonymously. 

Name_Age_Gender_E-mail/phone_ 

Your cultural identity (Asian, African American/Black, Caucasian, Hispanic, Native American, 
Pacific Islander, or mixed: please specify) _ 

What year or century did your ancestors come to the U.S.? Which generation are you? 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, other, or several if you are of mixed heritage_ 

Number of years you have attended Annual Conference_ 

Conference membership status: any categories that apply_ 


************ 

(Please complete after finishing the recording and at the end of Conference) 

Days that you were in attendance at the 2002 Conference (circle them): T W Th F S Su 

Any lengthy portions of time you were not present to observe on Wednesday_ 

Where any of these times spent with your ethnic group in reunion/caucus...or? Please comment: 


Formal roles you had in this Conference session 


Other Conference role(s) year-round 


Anything else about your relationship to Conference relative to this project 


Please return by mail by Monday, June 24, in the enclosed envelope. Thank you. 

3 
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Explanation of terms for recording observations 

Note: the authors of these two resources are Euro-Americans: 

I. Maria Harris’ categories of the ways religious bodies meer: 

1-A A community of belonging, an association of others with shared heritage, beliefs and 
ways of life, answering the human need to share, the longing for unity, where love is the root. 

1 -B A worshipping and praying body, with certain forms for addressing the mystery of God. 

1-C A body open to learning and teaching, through a) verbal forms (questions, case studies, 
songs, psalms, parables, drama, discourse, listening, responding, etc.); b) symbolic forms 
(lighting candles, growing a garden, burning petitions, etc.); c) embodied forms (dance, nature 
walks, acting, protesting, etc.), and d) experiential forms (submersion experiences). 

1 -D A body proclaiming of the Word of God in Christ, especially for advocacy and for saving 
and healing lives: a) as subjects who speak it; b) as mediators who reveal it to others in other 
ways, and c) as listeners who hear and attend to it. 

1-E A body serving in outreach to others caringly. with compassion and relinquishment, 
suffering if necessary, practicing social care, social ritual, giving social empowerment, advocating 
social legislation. 

1- F A body meeting as an ecclesial assembly, for doing business; it incorporates priestly, 

prophetic and political practices in both what it values and decides and how it does its work. 

II. David Thomas and Robin Ely’s three ways of being multicultural :' 4 

2- A Indifference and exclusion : majority group treats all groups as one community and is 

indifferent about differentiations; leaders are all from the majority culture. 

2-B Fairness and inclusion: the Conference honors the 4/3 rule in choosing its leadership, but 
all are expected to adopt majority cultural perspectives. The majority group’s perspectives prevail 
on organizational tone, work choices and processes. 5 

2-C Access and legitimacy : non-majority persons are in leadership roles in niche positions 
that match their culture, where they use their cultural perspectives on tone, work choices and 
processes in the organization; 

2-D Education and effectiveness : non-majority persons are in general leadership roles. They 
educate the Conference session on their paradigms and perspectives about tone, processes, 
selection of work and benefits of moving in those directions, including gender differences on 
these. These are valued and put into effect, eventually affecting the Conference’s worldview, its 
core identity and purposes. 

4 


^Maria Harris, Fashion Me a People: Curriculum in the Church (Louisville: Westminster/John 
Knox, 1989). 

5 This category is provided by Frank Rogers; conversation with author. 

4 I supply first category. The others: David A. Thomas and Robin J. Ely, ’’Making Differences 
Matter: A New Paradigm for Managing Diversity,” Harvard Business Review, Sept. - Oct. 1996, 
79-90. 

5 4/3 rule: recommended membership on conference councils, boards and agencies: one-third 
clergy; one-third laywomen; and one-third laymen, “with additional consideration given to youth, 
young adults, older adults, persons from small churches, persons with disabilities, and racial and 
ethnic persons; 2000 Book of Discipline. 1J608.5, 344. 
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Data Recording Instructions to be used During the Conference session: 

Use the following codes to record your observations of multiculturalism in the session's various 
gatherings. Fuller descriptions of these terms appear on the previous page. 

1. Categories describing the ways the session gathers: 

1 -A a community of belonging 

1-B a praying, worshipping body 

1-C a teaching and learning body 

1-D a body proclaiming the Word in any form, for advocacy and for saving and healing lives 

1-E a body serving caringly, compassionately, even suffering its love, socially 

1 -F a body gathered as an ecclesial assembly to enact business 

1- G other (specify) 

2. Multiculturalism categories: 

2- A Indifference and Exclusion 

2-B Fairness and Inclusion 

2-C Access and Legitimacy 

2-D Educating and Effectiveness 

Your Thoughts: Complete this portion after the Conference session: 

3. Please note your level of satisfaction overall with 

a) the extent of multicultural inclusion you observed. 1 being least satisfactory and 10 being 
greatly satisfied. Add any comments on blank sheet attached. 

123456789 10 


b ) the research materials and assumptions . Add suggestions on blank sheet attached. 
123456789 10 


c) anything else that you name (here) - do as many of these as you need: 
123456789 10 


3. A blank sheet is provided for your comments on a) this instrument’s format and 
assumptions, b) our Conference session and multiculturalism, c) suggestions regarding moving 
further along, and d) anything else that is relevant to this project. 

Please mail these forms by Monday, June 24, in the enclosed envelope. Thank you. 
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Agenda, Wednesday, June 19, 2002 

1. The session gathering as 2. Multicultural categories 

1-A Community of belonging 1-D Body proclaiming Word 2-A Indifference and exclusion 
1-B Praying, worshipping body 1-E Body serving caringly 2-B Fairness and inclusion 
1-C Teaching and learning body 1-F Body enacting business 2-C Access and legitimacy 
1-G Other (explain) 2-D Educating/effectiveness 

Instructions: Write down a code from each of the two above categories where you see them 
occurring. Include changes to agenda (use back if needed). Please mail by Monday, June. 24: 
Code( s) ___Time_ Events 


8 a.m. Bible Study 
8:45 Meditation 
9:00 Plenary I: 

Breath Prayer 
Call to Order 
Orders of the Day 
Opening Business 
Safety Issues 

Greetings from Sessions Committee 
Greetings from University of Redlands 
Courtesies 

Committee on Episcopacy 
Conference Theme 
Lay Leader’s Report 
Board of Church and Society 
Workshop Explanations 
Benediction 
10:30 Break 
11:00 Workshops 
12.00 Lunch 
1:30 Plenary II 

Connectional Ministries 
Commission, Status & Role of Women 
Disaster Response Committee Video 
Conference Task Force on Sexuality 
Peace with Justice Committee 
Committee to Strengthen Black Church 
Commission, Equitable Compensation 
Board of Pensions 
Conference Comprehensive Plan 
(Board of Congregational Development) 
Introduction of Group Facilitators 
Legislative Sections Explanation 
Benediction 
Break 

4:30 Dialogue Groups 
5:30 Feast of the Spirit Dinner 
8:00 Renewal Service 
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Epilogue 

In April several years after the Los Angeles 1984 Summer Olympic Games the 
then-novice had a wondrous dream. (A psychological message for herself only? 
A suspicious mental aberration? Or a vision to be passed on—telling it would be 
risky-and lived out by the entire community? Only time would tell. ...) She 
dreamed of being escorted by unseen elders into a boxy gray room, the bottom 
of which was a large pool of stirred-up water. As they talked among themselves 
and walked her forward, she viscerally felt a pair of hands from behind lift her by 
her waist onto the back of a waiting porpoise. Around the room, underwater 
divers wearing sleek wet suits in the Olympic popsicle colors-lemon, lime, 
orange, grape, carmine red-put on their goggles and snorkel masks and slid 
excitedly into the choppy water. The porpoise moved out into the water, carefully 
and evenly along the surface. The novice gradually overcame her fear and 
relaxed, even enjoying the warmth of the water on her dangling feet. 

The porpoise glided alongside a huge black and white whale at rest. The novice 
looked up curiously into the whale’s large eye. Then she noticed a long rent up 
its side, and behind it shone a soft cream-white light, the whale’s essence. The 
rip saddened her, for she felt great love for the whale. Don’t worry, came a 
voice; / will send my eagles to take care of this one. Eagles? she asked. Don’t 
you mean angels? No, came the reply; / mean eagles. 

The porpoise carried her back out into the water and began to dive down below 
the surface and then back up again. The novice held on for dear life, then found 
herself curiously confident and strong, even enjoying it all: Put aside your fears, 
for I am with you. When you go through churning waters, you will not drown. 

And through raging waters, you will not be harmed. And so it was. 

The scene changed; she found herself looking down into a classroom laboratory 
microscope with a stack of opaque slides on it. Hands from the sides began to 
remove the slides as she peered down, one after another, faster and faster, 
faster until... God, you are here. ... true .... loving .... compassionate for 
everything .... waiting .. You are unfathomable, yet you want to be known 

When time resumed, the novice found herself back on the porpoise-but only 
briefly, for the porpoise tossed her off his back, up in an arc and down into the 
water. She flailed around under burdens on her back before managing to pull 
herself up onto a slippery pallet attached to the side of the pool. The divers were 
emerging from the stirred-up waters, taking off their goggles and talking with 
each other, and climbing onto other pallets around the room. Then she noticed 
the pallet next to hers. It was different in that it was built out from the side. And 
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bobbing up and down in the water in the created pool was a folded-up wooden 
room divider. She looked closely; it was covered with faded sepia photos of the 
old families of the nations. She recalled a modern version of ancient prophecy: 
walls that divide are broken down; Christ is our unity. Chains that enslave are 
cast aside; Christ is our liberty. She knew that the moment had come. 

Then she watched as a woman of color, in a wet suit of yellow and red, strode 
out of the healing baptismal waters, took off her mask, shook out her dark hair, 
and took her place on a pallet nearby as the others continued to emerge. And 
the noise in the room grew louder and louder, the sound of a thousand bees: 
Shekinah. She awoke and pondered. 

Later, in May, at the yearly school for the region’s preachers, the visiting Old 
Testament teacher-scholar exhorted his listeners to rekindle the Biblical 
prophetic tradition for the current age. He recounted the salvific character of the 
porpoise: guiding storm-tossed ships through rocks to shore, circling around 
capsized sailors to ward off sharks. He told them of the drawings of these 
creatures found in the caves where early Christians had hidden during 
persecution. One was carved on the burial headstone of his mentor Gerhard von 
Rad. The teacher-scholar closed by telling of his desire to be found similarly 
faithful to the crowned and sceptered porpoise. Afterwards, she was drawn to 
tell him about the porpoise moments in her dream, and he listened intently. 

It was later in July, when she could articulate it, that she felt the absolute 
necessity to write him about the microscope moment. In early October, when he 
finally read his summer mail, he responded. Now I know why you were tossed 
off the porpoise. You were given energy to live into the vision and pass it on to 
others. You can go back to that moment and regain strength for the vision any 
time you want to. However, he continued, one must be stem with visions. Many 
people receive them and are empowered to act on them. But the only ones we 
read about in scripture are those lived out faithfully by the prophets. 

One blustery night two months later, while attending an Advent evening worship 
back east, she was startled at the preacher’s announcement: While running 
through Boston’s Logan International Airport to make a plane to Europe to do 
more research on his beloved von Rad, the teacher-scholar Dr. Harrell Beck was 
felled by a heart attack and died. ... A psychological message for herself only? 
A suspicious mental aberration? Ora vision to be passed on-telling it would be 
risky-and lived out by the entire community? Only time would tell .... 
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